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Fighting Late Bligh®’%s Potatoes 


ATE BLIGHT is one of the most . on ~ ve - under sides of these watery areas as a 
4 ‘ ) ¢ § a = 
[ Leading growers now successfully tnoure een ee veg anased be the white 


troublesome diseases of potatoes 

and by far the most destructive (rop with copper Sprays spores of ‘the fruiting fungus. The 
in years when it is epidemic. Some spores spread the disease from plant 
years, such as last season, the weather to plant, and falling into the ground, 
and conditions were not favorable to the disease; but in 1915, follow- gradually reach the tubers. This, of course, comes late in the season, 
ing a cold, wet spell during late June and July, late blight caused great after the time when there is hope of doing much to save the plants. 
loss. Fortunately, however, almost sure control can be had by reli- The appearance of this disease should not be confused with that of 
giously spraying with bordeaux or any good copper fungicide, several early blight, which appears as a brown spotting and with a “target” 
giving splendid results each yea or “shot-hole” effect on the leaf. Early blight does not affect the 


makes of which are 
prevents proper development of the tubers and 


The disease bas caused millions of dollars’ Joss, and its extent is tuber, but kills the top,,. 
from Maine to the central west. Severe trouble is seldom reported in hastens maturity 
In New York the loss has been figured at $10,000,- On the tuber itself late blight causes a brown, watery discoloration 


far western states 
patches or over the whole 


000 to $12,000,000 in such years of outbreak as 1913 and 1915. Late which extends in from the skin, either in 
blight in 1915 reduced the average yield in Pennsylvania to 72 bushels surface, to varying depths, depending on the extent of the infection, 
per acre. Colorado, on the other hand, bas had little trouble. Minne- However, it seldom penetrates more than \%4 inch from the surface, 
sota has occasional years when the disease is destructive, but there has Although the disease may not always develop from seed tubers so 
been no difficulty in controlling it with proper fungicides. However, infected, it is a hazardous proposition to use stock from plants affected 
Maine, New York, Michigan and Vermont and other eastern and north- with late blight.for seed purposes. The disease may also spread in 
ern growers have for years been up in arms against Jate blight. Affect- storage, and one infected potato may be responsible for considerable 
ing the lower leaves of the potato plant in late July or August, the late loss. In warehouses where the temperature is low there can be little 
blight gradually development. Lead- 
creeps over the whole ing growers and 
top if weather condi- specialists have care- 
tions remain favor- fully studied late 
able. The disease is blight and its action. 
quite certain to fol- They know that its 
low an excessively probable time of ap- 
vet July If August pearance is in very 
s alse a wet month late July or August, 
the damage is quite following cold, wet 
ertain to be serious, spells, and they have 
at least on unsprayed established that it 
fields. On the other ean be controlled by 
band, when the early and constant 
months of July and applications of bor- 
August are dry, as deaux or any good 
copper fungicide, 
They have not fully 
learned, however, 
just how the disease 
remains dormant 
from one epidemic 
period to another. 
Infected seed tubers 
are undoubtedly one 
means of holding 
over the disease, 
Some investigators, 
particularly in  sec- 
tions south of the 
latitude of New York 
city, ineline to the 
belief that it lives 
over in the soil await- 
Spraying Potato Vines Against Blight with Gasoline Sprayer ing only favorable 
only one to four days This field of potatoes on the Minch brothers’ farm in Cumberland county, N J, was weather conditions, 
for the whole leaf to grown from late crop Cobbler seed. It yielded over 100 barrels per acre of prime pota- At any rate, its 
: toes. Four sprays are made per season, costing annually about $7.40 per acre. The spray n 
become infected. The machine with three nozzles for each row throws the copper spray over and under the presence in very 
disease is seen on the vines at high power from a gasoline engine, {To Page 5.] 





was the case last 
year, the damage 
from blight will be 
slight. 

The dark, watery 
patches of blight on 
“the foliage eventually 
turn brown and dry, 
leaving a dead, dry 
top, which kills de- 
velopment of the 
tubers and hastens 
maturity. The first 
appearance on the 
aves may be at the 
margin, the tip or in 
the center of the leaf. 
With moist, favorable 
conditions it takes 
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Agriculture on a War Basis 
lines are read, congress may have 
the 


survey, 


these 
several of 


Ere 


enacted pending measures 
relative to food agricultural produc- 


tion, distribution and prices of food products 


At moment of writing, these measures have 
passed both branches and are now in 
conference. 

While the bills vary in detail, their 


purpose is to put agriculture on a war footing 
along the lines of the comprehensive exposi- 


tion which constituted the leading editorial 
feature of American Agriculturist April 21, 
1917. Our editors have been in close touch 
ind frequent conference with federal authori- 
ties at Washington over these matters ever 
since that date 

Daily development in this and_ other 
war legislation have been too rapid to 
be followed in detail in our columns, al- 
though many were described in brief. The 
prospect now is that as finally approved they 
will afford a basis for efficient administration 


the 
supplies, 


find what is 


and ag 


The idea is to out present 
stock of food ricultural 
then so to stimulate production 
distribution as to guard against hoarding and 
speculation, thus fair return to 
producers and reasonable prices to consumers. 
When enacted, these and other war statutes to 
affect vitally agriculture will be made plain in 
our columns so that every farmer may profit 


and 


and improve 


insuring a 


thereby. 

The danger is that neither of the pending 
measures—food production bill H R 4188, or 
food control bill H R 4630—sufficiently in- 
sures either producers or consumers against 
exactions of middlemen and retailers. For 
instance, at the present moment many grow- 


ers are forced to accept 5 cents a quart or less 
for but are charging 
12 to The getting 
than cost of production, picking and market- 
three 


strawberries, retailers 


15 cents grower is less 


ing, but the consumer is paying times 
as much. The danger is that there will be a 
similar plethora and low prices of other truck 
The pending bills not meet this 


It may be relatively simple under 


crops. do 
situation. 


the proposed laws to improve to the distribu- 


tion of nonperishable staples like grain, po- 
tatoes, cotton, tobacco, ete But what is 
needed is equal legislation that will correct 
the evils now existing between producers and 
consumers of minor ercps American Agri 
cvlturist is doing what it can to emphasize 
these points to the committees and members 


and house at Washineton. 


of senate 


i ‘ ! i. ' it a ed 


before the close of this week, in a 
form far different from the house measure. 
These differences doubtless will be harmo- 
nized in conference and the measure become 
a law around July 1. It will require everyone 
to contribute directly or the 
taxes for supporting the 
perfectly willing to do this 


senate 


indirectly to 
Everyone is 
But the problem 


w a 4 


has been to impose the tax as equitably as pos- 
sible with reference to the ability of the in- 
dividual or corporation to bear the burden. 
June 15 was closing day for subscriptions 
to the first two billions of the Liberty loan. 


Large numbers of our readers and farmers 
everywhere have subscribed freely of their 
money for this gilt-edged investment. Other 
citizens, from the poorest to the wealthiest, 
have bought this new issue of government 
bond. It should be vastly oversubscribed as a 
first step toward final victory in the great war 
The capital of the country, in sums of 
450 or larger amounts, should tow into the 
war bonds with at least the same freedom 


youth of the 
ige registered 
on June 5 for the selective military draft. The 
farmers’ chances of being exempted from the 
draft are explained elsewhere in this issue 

Immersed in the the United 
now is, it is the duty of every citizen, regard- 
less of vocation, to back up the government 
to the limit. Farmers are setting the pace in 
such patriotism. 


and promptness with which the 
country from 21 to 3! 


vears of 


States 


war as 


‘* Farmers ’’ Speak in Washington 

They have been 
Washington about food 
control. The talk is largely about the con- 
sumer’s end of the problem Yet congress 
seems much concerned about larger produc- 
tion, whether such a larger production meets 
cost bills or not. Under the direction of the 
Washington farmers, who farm by talks, bul- 
letins and advice, $25,000,000 was to be ap- 
propriated. Of this sum $1,200,000 to be 
expended in bulletins and circulars, and on 
top of this, as stated by Congressman Moore 
of Pennsylvania, 7500 jobs to be 
created. The congressman ex- 
presses the matter by stating the appropria- 
tion was largely a jobs. He then 
quoted the testimony of J. A. Me- 
master of the state 
grange, who appeared committee. 
Mr McSparran said: 


lot of talking in 
production and food 


doing a 


was 


new were 


Pennsylvania 


matter of 
from 
Pennsylvania 
the 


Sparran, 


before 


‘L want to say for the intelligent farmers of 
the United States, that we are getting sick and 
tired of being served out education whenever we 
come to congress or a legislature for justice and 
for an equal show before the law. The farmers 
can grow stuff and can attend to their own busi- 


ness, and they very largely know how There 
may be certain sections where that is not true. 
but as a rule there is somebody in every section 


who knows the business of farming and the peo- 


ple of his immediate neighborhood have more 
confidence in him than anybody The govern- 
ment at Washington or the governments in the 
eapitols of the several states can send into that 
community; and we are getting a little restive 
under this infernal information business We 
have been swamped with information and we 


have been ruined by lack of adequate legislation 
to give us a fair chance on the markets of the 
world and in the general social status of the 
world with regard to taxation and all those 
affairs. Therefore, I want to call your attention 
to the fact that we do not feel at this time that 
it is a wise thing to litter up the industry of this 
country with a lot of highly paid supervisors 
and people standing over us and telling us what 
to do We do not ask for class legislation. ¢ 
do not the government to make pets of us.” 


Bully for Mr McSparran! Farmers do not 
want to be treated as wards They simply 
want a fair and just price for what they raise. 
If congress will provide means to replace the 
obsolete methods of distribution, and will 
see that the manipulators of and speculators 
in food and its distribution, and the middle- 
men who make farmers the victims of pros- 
perity are curbed, they will have accom- 
plished something, and the dreadful calamity 


want 





now over us will not be lacking in good 
results. 
They are seldom crowded—the many ex- 


press trains which run into Phiiadelphia and 


Balti ore every 24 hours 

How to Help from all directions. The 
Freight Congestion am thing is true at 
other prominent cities 

throughout the United Siate- Half the num- 
ber miecht artommodatc the * x t of the 
time Think what a s gy of i! 1d 
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labor! How much more freight could be 
moved with it! Passenger traffic should get 
down to a war basis, instead of continuing in 
its past luxuriousness. Let people pay more 
who must travel on the fastest express, rather 
than indiscriminately increase freight rates 
If tracks and terminals are kept clear, vastly 
more freight can be moved with the present 
equipment, and at present rates yield a sub 


stantial profit. Another doubling or even 
trebling of demurrage charges would be bet 
ter than an increase in freight rates. Farm- 
ers or others who fail to promptly load or 


unload their freight should pay for their own 
delays. In no business is there room for 
greater economies than in railroading, and 
yet give the public reasonable service in mov 
ing both passengers and freight. The great 
thing is to keep the freight cars moving, in- 
stead of having them used for storage. 

The best use anyone can make of money 
now is to invest it in the new issue of United 
States government 
Liberty bonds. They 
pay 3% per cent in- 
terest, are free of all taxation, may be readily 
and should the government have to 
higher rate for later issues Liberty 
be entitled thereto. The govern- 
ment needs the money to prosecute the war 
[t is imperative also that the issue be largely 
oversubscribed, in order to demonstrate to 
both enemies and friends that America is 
determined to win the victory. The bonds 
may be bought in multiples of $50, and prac- 
tically any bank will accept orders to be paid 
in at the rate of $1 per week or by larger 
installments. The bonds also can be sub- 
scribed for at any postoffice, or if more con- 
venient, through the office of American Agri- 
culturist. Aside from being so attractive 
as an investment it is imperative that every 
man, woman and child thus support the gov- 
ernment in its hour of gravest need. Now is 
the time to show your spunk patriotically! 


4 Patriotic Investment 


resold, 
pay a 


if 


bonds will 


Everybody on the farm makes some hay 
In good seasons, when the weather behaves 
just right, hay making, while 
keeping you busy and on the 
jump, is not a_ disagreeable 
task. When the weather is bad—that’s a 
different matter. It is a work that tries men’s 
souls. You never know just what to do 
You may take a guess and miss it. What 
you do may be exactly the wrong thing. Hay- 
makers will be interested in an admirable 
article on next page by R. W. Dunlap of Ohio 
Mr Dunlap has had long experience and big 
experience in making much hay each year. 


Making Hay 


In the wholesale produce trade there is 
recognition as never before of the merit and 
necessity of according rea- 


Cost Question sonable profits to producers 


Recognized of foodstuffs of every kind. 
Take, for example, the egg 
trade: Not so many years ago the speculators, 


the middlemen, the cold storage operators and 
the country banks loaning on stored eggs 
seemed to feel that the farmer, particularly 
in the grain belt, ought to be satisfied with 
10 to 12 cents a dozen for April and May eggs. 
But latterly, and never more so than this 
spring, the wholesale egg trade is manifesting 
real apprehension over the question of sup- 
plies for the coming season. Dealers declare 
the widespread killing of chickens and fowls 
on account of the high cost of feeding stuffs; 
and less is heard about the ease with which 
“laying hens can pick up all their rations on 
the farm without cost to the farmer.” June 
finds grain of every class and description high 
in price and egg production therefore costly 
The eggs stored have gone into coolers about 
12 cents a dozen higher than normal, looking 
toward a high level throughout the entire 
summer and autumn. 


In Good Company—Timothy grown with 
per cent of protein 


legume crop 


alfalfa contains a greater 
than timothy 
is very good company for nonlegumes to keep. 


better makes the total 


grown alone \ 


tt makes them and 


crop larger. 





HAVE KNOWN iany © in- 
stances when good crops have 
been lost or their value greatly 
reduced by the failure of the 
owner to care properly for them 
in the right manner and at the 
Occasionally the weather is to 





right time. 
blame if a crop is lost, but more often it is 
the fault of the man. 

I use every available hour to the very best 


advantage during the harvest season. No 
bard and fast rule can be laid down which 
will apply to every farm or to the same farm 
each year. Weather, labor and other things 
very often cause me to change my usual 
method or program. I am always on the 
lookout for an emergency and am usually 
ready to meet it. 

The first harvesting of the year is the al- 
falfa. The first crop of alfalfa is usually the 
most troublesome I have, for the reason this 
crop is always a heavy one and it comes early 
in. the season when we have many showers. 
1 begin this harvest soon after the young 
shoots appear on the plant; sometimes the 
alfalfa is in bloom and sometimes not. I 
start the mower in the morning as soon as 
the dew disappears and cut until evening. If 
it is a real good drying day, plenty of good 
sun and wind, and the crop is not too heavy, 
I can begin raking and cocking the first that 
was cut by the middle of the afternoon. More 
often, however, this will not do until the 
next day. I usually cock my alfalfa just as 
soon as it is safe to do do. I am very careful 
not to allow it to become too dry. Too much 
exposure causes the leaves of the plant to 
fall badly and greatly reduces the value of 
the hay. Sometimes I am able to put it in 
the barn directly from the windrew. When 
this is possible of course it is always done. 
it prictice to get all my crops under 


IS 


my 








ing clover 1 make every effort to get it under 
cover without rain. I believe rain injures 
clover very much more than any other hay. 
1 seldom cock any clover, for the reason it 
will not turn water. I take it directly from 
the windrow to the barn, being careful not 
to allow it to become too dry. It is just as 
easy to store it too dry as too green. My 
practice is not to cut any crop when it is 
wet either with dew or rain. It takes much 
more heat and time to dry crops lying flat on 
the ground or bound in sheaves than it does 
to dry standing upright. 


Wheat Is Deserving Its Space 


My next crop of the season to harvest is 
the wheat. Just as soon as the grain begins 
to harden I start my machine and keep it 
moving every minute of the time the grain 
is in condition to cut. I have enough horses 
so that I can change teams during the day. 
I change drivers during noon hours. I insist 
upon the wheat being well set or shocked. 
While it is my plan and intention to store 
my crop just as soon as possible, yet I never 
know what the weather is going to be, and 
wheat well shocked will stand a great deal 
of wet weather without much injury. On 
the other hand, if it is poorly shocked it 
will deteriorate very rapidly if the weather 
sets in wet, as it often does. Thousands of 
acres of wheat are either lost before or after 


threshing because of poor shocking or poor 
stacking. 
I use a binder which cuts 8 feet. One year 


the ground was so soft four horses could not 
draw the machine satisfactorily and I put on 
six and got my crop cut in good time. Just 
as soon as it was dry enough to store I put 
it in the barn and saved all of it. 

1 consider my barn one of the best invest- 


ments I ever made, On more than one occa- 




















One Corner of a Big Alfalfa Field, Where Curing Is an Art 
The word hay has come to be one of the most important words in the modern farm- 


er’s dictionary. 


Many « dairyman’s success can be measured by the method with which 
he feeds those great milk-producing hays, alfalfa and clover, to his cows. 


Moreover, the 


sight of a hayfield generally means that the owner practices a crop rotation. 


cover just as soon as possible; I never know 
what the weather conditions are going to be 
and I never take a chance when I can be sure. 

When I cock my alfalfa it is left in the cock 
only just long enough to dry out sufficiently 
to make it safe to go to the barn. If it is 
good drying weather two or three days are 
sufficient. Alfalfa willturn water about as well 
as timothy. It bleaches easily, but the bleach- 
ing does not seem to injure its feeding value. 
] never sell any alfalfa hay. 

In handling all my hay crops I use slings 
on my wagons. Three slings to a wagon will 
unload a good-sized load of hay with only 
three pulls of the team. I used the forks for 
many years, but very much prefer the slings. 
1 seldom use the tedder in handling alfalfa. 
The leaves fall so easily that the less han- 
dling the better hay. I have never used covers 
or canvas caps for any of my hay crops. I 
am not sure but that they would pay. 

J make very little clover hay. In harvest- 


sion during the pest 10 my barn has 
practically saved my wheat crop and no year 
has my crop not improved in quality by being 
stored. A few years ago all the wheat in my 
locality was of an inferior quality; very little 
of it tested 58 pounds a bushel or better. My 
neighbors all threshed directly from the field 
and had poor wheat, which they were com- 
pelled to sell at a reduced price. 


years 


Barn Storing Pays 


I put my crop in the barn and kept it three 
months and threshed. This curing and thor- 
ough drying in the straw so greatly improved 
the quality of it that only one load tested less 
than 58 pounds and I was not docked for a 
bushel of this crop. The price was also much 
better in October than it was in July. Instead 
of being compelled to accept a less price for 
inferior wheat I had the pleasure of selling 
a lot of good, dry wheat at more than 20 per 
cent increase. That year I made not less than 









Harvesting Hay and Small Grains 


R. W. Dunlap of Ohio gives his experience covered in many years 


$200 by having a good place to store my crop 
in the straw. No year since I began this 
practice have I failed to make considerably 
more out of my crop. Wheat will keep much 
better in the straw than in the bin. 

I grow very few oats and but little rye. 
Oats are quite difficult to cure. I am careful 
to cut them perfectly dry and shock them 
well without capping. I find they cure bet- 
ter without a cap than with one. I handle 
rye about the same as I do wheat. 

I have less trouble harvesting my timothy 
hay than any other crop. With the use of 
modern haying machinery, side delivery rake, 
tedder, loader and slings on wagon the crop 
can be handled very rapidly and without 
much hard labor. This harvest usually comes 
at a season of the year when we have very 
little rain to spoil our plans. 


Managing the Timothy Crop 


I start my mower and keep it going just 
far enough ahead to always have plenty of 
hay down to keep my force of men busy. 
While I co not always use my tedder on all 
my crop I keep it in the field and use it 
whenever necessary. I use it after a rain or 
following -a big dew and in heavy hay; I 
consider it a very valuable machine. The 
side delivery rake and the loader go to- 
gether, I prefer loading out of the windrow 
rather than from the swath when using a 
loader, By using the side delivery rake I can 
follow the rake immediately with the loader 
and thus lose no time waiting for a long 
windrow from which to start loading. I also 
find that the loader does better work taking 
up hay after this kind of rake. 

Sometimes I find it necessary in order to 
keep my force of men busy, and for other rea- 
sons, to cock part of my hay. If timothy is 
well cocked and settles before a rain it will 
keep without much injury for many days. It 
will do to cock much greener than it will do 
to mow. In harvesting my crops I use all 


modern tools, which have proved to be 
economical. 
It is too expensive not to use them. When 


I have a large force of men and a big harvest 
before me it is business to keep the force at 
work. Poor tools, or good tools out of order, 
are either discarded or repaired before bar- 
vest begins. The best time to barvest any 
crop is very short. 


Cleaning Alfalfa of Weeds 


A. L. KASER 

Alfalfa, which is two or more years old, 
should be thoroughly disked or harrowed after 
the first cutting. Fields which are absolutely 
weedless do not need much disking or har- 
rowing, but the ordinary field, where blue 
grass, redtop or similar grasses have come 
in, should be givdn a thorough disking or 
harrowing. On the average farm the disk is 
the best available tool which can be used, or 
the spring-tooth harrow will do. The object 
is to tear out the grass. 

For a time there was theory that the disk 
was a bad tool to use on the alfalfa field, 
because of splitting the crowns and letting 
the germs in. Recent investigation seems to 
prove, however, that the alfalfa which has 
been cultivated with the disk is no more dis- 
eased than alfalfa which has been cultivated 
with the spring-tooth barrow or that has not 
been cultivated at all. 





The Farmer Has Submitted to such an in- 
vasion of bis rights that he has gradually be- 
come gamekeeper for the dog and game 
breeders, and has owned his land for the 
convenience of others. We need to wake up 
to register our kicks before the laws are 
made, and not after we are tied hand and 
foot. A little more nonpartisanship would 
belp our farmers.— [Welcome H. Lawson. 
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Fruit and Trucking Interests 
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Big Crops Follow Preparation year;seed suppl) sufficient.—[ Manager 
J R Teall Onondaga Farm tu- 
1AN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE ©CO, N Y¥ reau. N Y. 
I oO Il my}! ) d in August Acreage slightly ibove normal, 
‘ ty +} 1d by More small seed used than ordinarily; 
” » harrowing every eek or Planting progressing nicely rather 
- : late (Cc. R. W., Ionia, N Y. 
1 we had | ime; manured land Acreage about normal, plenty of 
in Wintel right from he eed in this vicinity.—[E ‘, Nich- 
‘ t ine in, not d ned vis, N Y. 
o man I ! Steuben county will have a larger 
l er rn r t ' cre, probably a third greater Con- 
I ] ed b way ind tracts have been made at $1 Dp bu in 
he do nt 7 . “ee the field [A. T., Atlanta, N ¥ 
Acreage will be increased over last 
- ar on account of the garden plot 
J n p ) were coming > movement. Seed potatoes have shown 
‘ ind « 1 * no shortage to date (HH. A. C., Ale 
, ) ~ o > ime ] bany, N \¥ 
( ‘ i o Ll hoed Potato acreage about normal, seed 
1 in in 10 1 potatoes good and free of disease, 
dn er that did d i appear Many smal potatoes planted ({N. K. 
; P.. Wayland, N Y. 
-ehaghe nor do I intend Potato acreage about normal, wet 
V be, el I weather delayed planting.—[C. C. H., 
\fter cultivatin SSM the se¢ Kirkville, N Y¥ 
1d time, [planted beans between Potato acreage about normal, great 
of potatoe ind th tops near trouble in securing good seed stock: 
t he r nd in mo place r late planting prevails, weather was 
n hop f n e to six too wet -[Cross Bros Favetteville 
, NY 
of bean mn the acre withou Potato acre about normal 
nh car Bi \ » STOW as mu T } ywst of seed, fertilizer and labor 
1 one re i r father grew on countable Ce M. H., Spencer- 
[ believe i n dons n port, N Y. 
n ‘ Vere ¥ here approximate nor 
mal i upply mple ‘Rr. H. F 
> = : Merganvile, N Y. 
I umpkins im Corn Greater Acreage in Maine 
Pumpkins planted in corn furnish o Around Houghton, Me, 3%) acres of 
Pp, appetizing sto feed They potatoes are planted as against 204 
may be planted anytime in June, put- ieres last vear, The acreage per farm 
i pumpkin seed in every fifth or in th section is nearly double 
ind in « I missing corn Sc. me. a Houlton, Me 
| tand ¢ rn will not b Acreage considerably above normal 
ed and a ur mount o tine im.ple seed for planting requirement 
1 rood for a he of farm sa eather conditions have been un- 
ivorable.—[E. L. C Houlton, Me 
1 be raised. It ha een found that Acreage 25 over last year, plant 
27) pounds of grain and 5:6 pounds ne late, seed enough at high price 
f pumpkins produced MW pounds of [T{, H..A., Dennsyville, Me 
pork, the pumpkin iving 100 to 15 Potato acreage in this vicinity nor 
pounds of grain: 2% tons uncooked mal, seed searce and high rw. u 
mpkins are equal to one ton corn &., Newport, Me 
wa to catt Potato crop. increased 10%, seed 
The value of the pumpkin » j scarce i. i ee Brownfield, Me 
. . Potato acreage larger than last 
ve only in its nutrient rut iiso in year, planting late, seed plentiful of 
iS an appet ind corrective Ti §. W., Dyer Brook, Me 
€ digestive trouble The low cost Acreage 10% larger in this vicinity, 
rowing, ease of keeping, large’ seed plentiful.—[J M w Dyer 
is and the tonic qualities of a suc- Brook, Me. 
n eed available when succulent Potato acreage in this tewn below 
" especially for hogs, are scarce, mermal on 1ccount of shortage in seed 
pumpkins ll worth while. nee gh aay fertilizers.—[S. W , 
Michigan Plantings Above Normal 


Larger Acreage in Potatoes 


ly reports indicate a consider- 
larger potato acreage in leading 
producing sections, such as New York, 
Inine, Wisconsin and Michigan In 
Ne} York the original expectation 
is for a 2 increase Recent ad- 
vice to American Agriculturist from 
orrespondent how that early indi- 
i ns wer no fulfilled; on the 
whole, the acreage i onsiderably 
reer than last year. Practically every 
producing ection report seed pota- 
to matler in Zz than usua rut 
iality good and free from dis« é 
The high cost of seed, fertilizer and 
labor reduced slightly the expected in 
reuse in acre ‘ Wet weather ha 
made the season about two weeks 
late, With good weather and a rea- 
onable ipply of farm help, farmer 
hope for a bumper crop 
Our special Maine correspondents 
report an increased acreage of about 
uF over last year The area already 
planted is over 52,000 acres in Aroo 
ook county as against 41,000 la eal 
Aroostook farmers are layin plan 
xr a bumper crop 
Notes from the Field 
Our recent agricultural census shows 
“Y increasein potato acreage, prob- 
lv Ob hort in eed, much mall 
ind inferior seed being used.—[Sec EB. 
\ Hardenburg N \ State Potato 
rowers’ Assn 
Potato acreage normal, seed plenti- 
il, crop late on acount of rainy 
ither [M. F. F., Gainesville, N Y. 


Potato acreage the same as last 

ir, plenty of seed for planting.—[C, 
i. WK., Porterville, N Y 

Potato acreage normal, seed ample, 
ison late, many farmers not through 
vanting.—[C, A. G., Tully, N Y¥ 

High price of seed had tendency to 

luce prospective acreage, which ear- 
er promised to be bigger than last 


vcreage slightly above nor- 
mal, seed potatoes ample, season 
backward, early potatoes just coming 
ip [E. W. L., Greenville, Mich 
Acreage in the late crop will be 


Potato 


ibout SO) planting now going on, 
eed supplies short.—[A. L. H., Bear 
Lake, Mich. 


Potato acreage about 60% this vear, 


eed potatoes scarce at So p bu 
fH. FE. H., Chief, Mich 
Potato acreage is above normal in 


] 


Cheboygan county, Mich, seed plenti- 
1. Those who wanted to plant were 


furnished seed by the county Pc. Me 
R., Cheboygan, Mich 

\ eage will not be over » TO 
of last vear, seed scarce (M. G. D 
Oxford, Mich 

Potato acreage not up to normal 

1 potatoes searce at S3.50@4 p bu 

' vy farmers not able to buy 

J » Lake Fruit Farm Ss inaw 
M 

With Wisconsin Growers 
Potato acreage about normal ed 
er than usual Cutworms ars 

yrst they have been in vent 

M. T. A., Waupaca, Wis 

\ reage ibout the same last 
\ r, seed plentiful.—[S. ¢. P.. Maus- 
ton, Wis 

Acreage 10% greater than normal! 
planting 10 or 14 days late. —ID. C. H., 
Wevauwega, Wis 





Watch Hop Conditions Closely 


As earlier reported in American 


Agriculturist, the acreage under hops 
in leading producing sections is con- 
siderably smaller this year. The fed- 


eral agitation over brewers’ materials, 
added to labor shortage, wet weather 
and uneasiness on the part of growers, 
have combined to reduce the area un- 
der hops sharply. Im some highly im- 
portant sections on the Pacific coast 





| 








initial advices indicate severe cutting 
down of hop fields, which may affect 
nal results next September. This is 
particularly impressive, as the west- 
ern hop area and harvest are very 


much greater than those of New York, 
where the industry has been a leading 


one for many years 
Many hop growers have plowed out 
their fields altogether. On bottom 


lands the crop has been more severely 


iffected, while on uplands the vines 
ire reported as doing nicely. With 


continued good weather a yield of 


good quality may be expected, al- 
though of considerably less bulk 
With the Growers 
We have 12 acres of hops. They are 
badly killed, with only a third of a 
erop in promise, crop backward, just 


tying plants for first time.—[H. W. T., 
Cooperstown, N Y 

Hop outlook 
light crop in 
buckley, Wash. 

Hops doing well, acreage along Bear 
river in Yuba county only 50%. Durst 
Brothers dug out 250 acres of their 
H41 acres; Dresher cuts 25 acres out of 
125; Horst company 230 out of 300: 
Lanagan & Touse 60 out of 80. Help 
is very scarce, yards poorly worked. 
{R. H. D., Wheatland, Cal. 


rather 
M., 


normal with a 
prospect.—[C. A 





Developing Home Fruit Market 


What can be done to enlarge the local 
market for fruit? What possibilities are 
there in developing a good home market, 
and what are the most important fac- 
tors which the grower should consider? 
[A. Cc. 8S New York 
IT believe that the only way to work 

1. local trade in fruit is by packing 


up 
po stock and catering to the wants 
of customers, writes Roy C. Vaughn of 
Clinton county, N Y I have an in- 
stance in mind where a man with a 
commercial orchard has developed an 
envious trade in fancy apples. He 
brought this about by putting up 
good fruit It seems to me it would 


pay for an association to hire a good 
man to go out through the country 
soliciting orders in much the same 
way as do manufacturing concerns 
The local home market for fruit can 
be enlarged by demonstrations and at- 
tractive displays of the fruit at ail 
times, writes Fred Decker of Colums 
bia county, N Y. 





Corn Cultivation Pays Well 

The proper cutlivation of corn us- 
ually pays for itself in the increased 
yield obtained. It is necessary because 
it prevents weed growth and conserves 
moisture, and corn requires a large 
amount of water to produce a maxi- 


mum crop Corn has an extensive 
rootsystem. It sends out roots horizon- 
tally only a few inches beneath the 
surface, and straight down, until the 
depth of 4 feet or more is reached 
late in the season. The first cultiva- 
tion after planting is preferably with 


a smoothing harrow before the corn 
is up. On some soils the smoothing 
harrow can be used again after the 
corn is up 4 or 5 inches. 

Then cultivation between the rows 
is begun, and continued at intervals 
of about two weeks until the plants 


are 3 or 4 feet high. The cultivation 
is deep enough to kill weeds. Tillage 
deeper than this is likely to cause in- 


jury to the roots, hence the depth 
depends upon the condition of root 
growth In the early cultivations it 
may be fairly deep, but not too close 
to the plants Later cultivations are 
farther from the hill and shallower. 


Tillage about 2 inches deep usually 
gives satisfactory results. The proper 
depth is to a certain extent influenced 
by the season, as in a wet season the 


injurious effects of deep cultivatiog 
are not so great 





























Buy Early This Year 


HIS year, American farmers have need 
of first-class equipmert in harvesting 
machines, twine, and binder repairs. 


Buy none but 


well-known, long-tried machines and buy early. The 
early buyer alone can be sure of securing the necessary repairs 
and new machines to take care of his grain harvest. 


Buy good twine, and buy it now. 


This is no time to be 


thinking about saving a cent or two on twine, but to think of 
the dollars that good twine will save in the field. Our advice 
to every farmer is to buy at once the full amount he is going 
to need, and not alone to buy it,. but to go to the dealer, get 


it, and take it home, 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, and 
Plano binders now cost less in the amount of farm produce 


required to buy them than ever before. 


But prices of all 


manufactured goods are likely to go higher without much 
warning, while there is no chance at all for them to go lower 


this season. 


The safe thing to do, therefore, is to buy now, 


at present prices, for immediate delivery. | 
Your local dealer has done his share to insure the harvest 


ing of your grain. 


See him as soon as you can and arrange 


for the repairs, twine, or new machines you are going to need 


this year. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


(lacorporated) 


US A 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


























block dropper. 













andwich Mf Company 
Ys © conauicne - 


A MARVEL for speed—turns out a continuous stream 
of bales. Heavy steel transmission, self-feeder and 
Friction clutch starts or stops press in- 
stantly. Especially adapted for alfalfa. 


Big money baling hay—faster the press, the more morey 
that’s why you should use the 


SandwichHayPress 


Works Like Lightné 
Solid alJ-stee!l press, Sandwich 

' engine with magneto, mounted on 
truck furnishes power. CAN START OR 


FREE Book Ry 
“Tons Tell’* facts, a. home 
end picteres—ail shout hay baling’ "A postal wil ds; 
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Baling Straw on Frank Young’s 


ture was taken on the 
and 
the use of 
the space to 


able. 


This pi« 
eounty, O, 
served by 
one-fifth 
readily sal 


machinery. B 


store that 


Harvesting and Housing Alfalfa 


alfalfa har- 
Monmouth 

crop 
shoots 


the for 


of 


time 
Bullock 


In judging 
vest, H KE 
eounty, N J, considers the 
ture for itting when the new 
aut the roots are a good 2 inches long. 
Timothy has been sown upon the 
sume ground and both timothy and al- 
falfa are secured at the cutting 
each year. Mr Bullock would rather 
waste a little of the coming growth 
than not have the shoots started, as 
it leaves the ground bare for so long. 
Ordinary mowers cut the crop. AS 
soon as the alfalfa is cut far enough 
ahead, the tedders are put into the 
field. When the alfalfa has begun to 
cure, a side-delivery tedder is used, 
followed a little later by the same 
machine changed to a side-delivery 
rack. Mr Bullock believes he could 
not do without this machine. 

Cocking and capping follows. About 
6© cocks are made per acre, each cov- 
ered with a cap 57 inches square. The 
caps are made of eight-ounce duck, 
with cement blocks, 1% to 1% pounds 
each in the four corners. In a good, 
hard wind, lighter weights for the 
eaps than these would slip off. 


ma- 


first 


Barometer a Good Fricnd 


The weather, to a large extent, reg- 
ulates the time elapsing between cut- 
ting with the mower and final placing 
eof the alfalfa under the caps. One 
of Mr Bullock’s best friends is the 
barometer, and when this registers 
30.3 inches atmospheric pressure, al- 
falfa can be put in the mow in 86 
hours. In 1916 he beat his record, 
storing alfalfa and timothy in A 
hours at 30.1 inches pressure. Alfalfa 
could possibly be left a week under 
caps in the field, but if kept this long, 
it would have to be moved occasicn- 
ally from one place to another to pre- 
vent the killing of the alfalfa below. 
A long time in the field is necessary 
only when rainy weather hinders the 
curing. 

Of course it should be remembered 
that the above is for alfalfa and tim- 
othy mixed. The only difference in 
the harvesting process with straight 
alfalfa is that the latter takes. longer 
to cure. In judging the dryness of 
the alfalfa before bringing to the 
barns, it is a safe rule to squeeze the 
alfalfa with the hand. If no sap runs 
out, then take it to the mow. 

In storing alfalfa, Mr Bullock 
makes it a point to give proper circu- 
lation in the barns to allow moisture 
to escape. Everything is tightly closed 
at the bottom, but the top is left well 
ventilated. The hay is not tread in 
storing in the mow, the even distri- 
bution and weight of the top layers 
packing that below firmly. A fork 
raises the alfalfa to an overhead trol- 
ley platform that runs the length of 
the barn, from which it is pitched 
evenly into the mow. 


° 





Fighting Blight on Potatoes 
[From Page 1.] 


destructive form may be expected any 
season, and preparedness is the watch- 
word for good potato growers so far 
as late blight is concerned. The prin- 
ciple now well established, is that pre- 
vention is the effective means of con- 
trol and proper mixtures of the best 
fungicides. Potato growers no-longer 
wait for the appearance of the dis- 
ease, but start spraying. in mid-July, 
or a little later and give-two to eight 
applications of bordeaux under high 
pressure,-the number of applications 
depending upon the season. Not only> 


illustrates one of the 
aled 
loose 


Ohio Farm 


of Frank Your ot 
teedstuffs may 
straw tak 
straw 


Ciermont 
be con- 
only about 
more 


furm 
ways 
hay or 
hay or 


es 


does: 


ed 
hut excites 


nts 


an economical means 
vigorous 


has this prov 
ot control, 
vrowth of the pla 

“Every year we find 
nstances W growers Nave 
creased their yields many times 
thoroughly ying the vines 
bordeaux,”’ writes R. J. Haskell, 
ernment pathologist at 
recommend that vines 
ginning at the time w 
or 8 inches high, or at the time when 
the first application for ‘bugs’ is nec- 
essary. Spraying is continued once 
every two weeks until the latter part 
of the growing season, when danger 
from blight is greater. The number 
of sprayings are then increased to 
once in 10 days or a week. Five to 
eight sprayings may be necessary for 
a good job. Often farmers fail because 
they discontinue spraying too soon.” 

“Since bordeaux has a favorable 
effect upon the foliage and parts of 
the potato plant, we face the real 
proposition of blight control,’”’ writes 
A. D. Selby, chief botanist of the Ohio 
station. “This real proposition is 
mainly a reasonable payment to in- 
sure the potato crop. We do not 
shrink from insurance of residence 
and outbuildings because ihere is a 
cost attached. Neither should we 
shrink from insuring the potato crop 
because bordeaux spraying involves 
expenditure. 

“In Ohio the applications of the 
4-4-50 strength of bordeaux mixture 
upon the late crop are given July 15 
to 20 and are repeated at intervals of 
two to three weeks, according to con- 
ditions of rainfall, to wash off the 
spray. It is our usual experience that 
the early crop likewise repays for 
bordeaux spraying at intervals of two 
to three weeks. The standard bor- 
deaux of 4-4-50 strength takes four 
pounds of copper sulphate and four of 
quicklime to each 5O gallons of 
water.” 

In applying the spray with the mix- 
ture is thoroughly and uniformly sent 
upon the plants from above and below 
by a fine mist-like spray under high 
pressure. There are a number of good 
makes of potato spray machines which 
can be purchased reasonably upon the 
market. Some are designed for small 
areas, while others capable of cover- 
ing six, eight or 10 rows economically 
provide for the needs of extensive 
growers. If low pressure is used, the 
material is apt to collect in drops on 
the leaves leaving parts of the leaf 
unprotected. From 40 to 3 gallons of 
spray will be required per acre when 
the plants are 10 or 12 inches high, 
while 80 to 100 gallons are needed 
when the plants are full grown. Two 
or three nozzles are focused upon 
each row to cover all parts of the 
plants, 

“I use the 
M. C. Jones, 


many 
m- 
by 
with 
“ZOV- 
Corne!] “We 
be ayed be- 
hen they are 6 


a good 


here 


spra 


o_ 
Spr 


&-5-50 mixture,” writes 
an extensive grower in 
Oneida county, N Y. “I commence to 
spray as soon as the vines are big 
enough and spray every week or 10 
days the rest of the season. In warm, 
murky weather I try to be sure that 
my vines are well covered with the 
mixture. We use a four-row power- 
sprayer with three nozzles focused on 
each row, so as to thoroughly cover 
both sides of the leaves and vines. 

“It makes the vines more vigorous 
and‘ they continue to grow until frost 
appears. We spray often so as to keep 
new growth covered. I have had no 
trouble with blight since we com- 
menced to spray, while unsprayed 
fields around here have been dead 
from blight early in August.” 

This -practice is’ being’ largely fol- 


lowed: by many progressive farmers ‘in- 


Oneida county Last year Mr Jones 
sprayed his 3% acres five times, leav- 
ing 500 feet with no spray as a check. 
His figures on the cost of spraying the 
whole field are: Labor $10.60, and 
material $13.25, making a total cost of 
$22.85 or $6.81 per acre 
Figuring Cost and Profits 

The yield per acre was 122 bushels 
of market potatoes on the .sprayed 
area, or 81%, of seconds or 15% 
und six of culls or 4%. The unsprayed 
wrea yielded 62 bushels of market po- 
toes or 06%, 25 seconds or A%, and 
Its culls or 16%. This shows a very 
nice profit on the $6.81 cost per acre. 
Under Ohio conditions the cost hus 
been figured at $3 to $4 per acre 
four sprayings. Spraying experiments 
arried on in Minnesota for 
showed the average annual 
in yield was 68 bushels 


foi 


years 
crease 
acre, 

“T have used bordeaux exclusively 
for the control of blight,” says A. H 
de Graft of Jefferson county, N Y 
“Blight seldom does much damage 
here. When it does come it is so rank 

t I have been unable to stop it en- 
tirely with my sprayer, which only 
sprays the plants from above and 
which has only a single action pump. 
If I raised more potatoes 1 should 
buy a double-action sprayer with three 
nozzles to the row, two throwing up-« 
ward and sidewise from between the 
rows, and other downward from 


} 


the 
above. 

“I ré more early potatoes than I 
do la ones. This reduces the spray- 
Sing for blight to a minimum, I shall 
plant 12 or more acres of early potas. 
toes this season, and one or two of 
late potatoes. I feel certain early po- 
tatoes will bring a high price, and 
they will be off the ground in time for 
alfalfa. or wheat in the fall.” 


Second Crop Not Affected 


ise 
te 


“T plant mostly second crop Cob- 
blers raised from eastern seed,’’ writes 
William F. Miller of Camden coun- 
ty, N J. “They are planted by July 20 
August 1 and seem to be immune 
from blight. Our people are planting 
second crop potatoes altogether when 
they can get them. They are sure to 
come up and out-crop the Maine seed, 
but are about 10 days later. Side by 
side in many fields the original seed 
blighted, particularly in 1915, but the 
second crop showed no signs of the 
trouble.” 

“Three or four applications of bor- 
deaux havein manyinstancesincreased 
my yield of potatoes 50,” writes Sam- 
Garekol of Ann Arundel county, 
Md. “Beginning when the plants are4 
4 to 6 inches high I start spraying 
and continue every 10 days or two 
weeks, depending on the weather, as 
long as I can get between the rows. 
By adding eight ounces of paris green 
to each barrel of bordeaux I have a 
combined fungicide and insecticide, 
This will prevent attacks of the po- 
tato beetle, the flea beetle and other 


insects. 


uel 


Faith in Copper Paste 


“For several years we used various 
forms of bordeaux, both home-mixed 
and concentrated,” writes C. A. Whit- 
ney of Bradford county, Pa. “We had 
uncertain results and suffered heavy 
loss. We finally tried a copper paste. 
spray and the first experiment proved 
it far superior to anything we ever 
used. It has now been used for four 
seasons with gratifying results. If 
thoroughly applied it will positively 
do the work. It is our theory that if 
only a small portion of a plant is left 
uncovered that there is a chance for 
a blight spore to develop. Our slogan 
is thoroughness in applying the so- 
lution, 

“We use a compressed air-hand 
sprayer, which is the only one we 
have found which is sure of doing a 
good job. It takes more time than 
the horse power machine, but pays 
well for the extra time. We begin 
spraying when the tops are from 6 td 
8 inches high and repeat in about 10 
days. In about two weeks a third ap- 
plication is made. This time the tops 
are so large that it is necessary to go 
both sides of the rows in order to do 
a. good job. We begin on one side of 
the field and spray one side of every 
row, then go back and spray the oth- 
er side. We have never made more 
than three applications, and have 
never failed to control both bugs and 
blight.” 





In Judging a Horse one considers 
not cnly the form 6f the animal, but 
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the, character of his musclés. 
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jay! — guaranteed _ 1 Lene ; Imm 
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Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew, 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvase 
shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
coveretarpaulins — tents at 
money-saving prices, 
Prompt shipment—satiefac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
__ for prices and catalog. 
— Atlanta Tent & 
ie Awning Co. 


Box ]-c Atianta, Ga, 
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1% to 2 EP. Easy to etart. lo Cranking. No 

batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 

ever built. Engine free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 

1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAR, 
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In the Midst of Things 











loamy soil that does not 
because decomposed organic 1 


or September, 
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was the essential, instead of grain, wa 
should be gainers I am passing fields 
ery day that cannot have a clover 

itch next spring. They are grassy 
ind all the cultivation they get is to 
‘over some of it, and sow Small 
er seeds cannot compete with 

k grass Oats, barley and corn 

n, make something of a fight, but 
clover gives up in despair at the out- 
et Clover generally looks bad and 
ib gra crop seems now an impos- 
sibility this year 

High Price for Milk 

New York is asking about the milk 
low in August, September and on, 
The dealers are interested as I know 
rom conference with all of the prin- 
cipal managers during my visit. [ 
an see nothing but shortage. 

Grain feed will generally come off 
is soon as the cows go to pasture and 
it will not come back again at the 
usual time unless a big drop in feed- 
stuffs takes place. Distributers and 
consumers must be ready for another 
rise in price or reduce the consump- 
tion All grades must be affected. No 
ioubt the higher grades will be hit 
hardest. Such is fate, however Those 

o have worked to raise the stand- 
ird are the tirst to feel the cuts that 
come A prominent dealer told me 
that they were selling more dipped 
milk than formerly, and 1id he, “to 
1 good many people who drive after 
it in automobiles.’ 

Every one in the milk business is 
wondering what will happen when the 
war taxes begin to get a grip on us 
Will milk be first or last to suffer It 
certainly should be last It is one 
of the cheapest now and can stand in 
comparison another boost upward. 

Milk is bulky and its use has a tend- 
ency to reduce the amount of solid 
matter taken into the system without 
affecting strength or efficiency. Dairy 
farmers should lead in the use of more 
milk They have it at wholesale and 
no distributing charges added.—[H. E. 
Cook 





Case of Diphtheritic Roup 


On three adjoining farms last season 


most of the young chickens and turkeys 
were taken by a sneezing and coughing 
In a few days they died It seemed to 
- contagious One poultry woman on 
ost-mortem examination found the 
Seent full of pus On the farm next to 
mine the gobbler died from throat 
trouble I did not have any of the dis- 
ease in my flock last season, but my year 
iid gobbler is now sick with the same 
symptoms He has a rattling in his 
throat when he breathes The crop 
eems to be full of water. He is very 
thirsty but I have not seen him stoop 
to drink When I put his head in a pail 
ff water he drinks greedily and will eat 
1 little from my hand His mouth and 
throat have a white coating Tt is the 
thing the young poultry had, Is 

there any cure?—[Myra Fairbank. 
The above symptoms describe diph- 
theritic roup in an advanced stage It 
comes particularly when fowls have 


been subjected to damp or drafty con- 
ditions, although the disease is only 
transmitted through contagion The 
responsible germs are conveyed from 
fowl to fowl in drinking water, unsan. 

ry premises, or by contact. As with 
most poultry diseases, the best cure is 
revention A fowl as badly affected 
is the ibove should be killed and 
burned or else buried deeply The 
houses and runs in which the fowl 
ived and where others are to be kept 
hould be disinfected with any good 
disinfectant. such as a 5% solution of 
irbolic acid Burning of straw over 
the runs would also be well In the 
above case the trouble has apparently 
gained a good foothold and you and 
vour neighbors should be careful to 
keep well fowls away from chance of 


infection 

Where an especially valuable fowl is 
attacked with diphtheritic roup there 
are two means of treatment, one by 
the use of disinfectants upon the af- 
fected parts, and the other by means 


of vaccine and serum. At present, the 
latter method of treatment is quite 
experimental. In the early stages of 





that perosns engaged in agriculture 
may be exempted, but does not com- 
pel either the local or the appellant 
board to grant exemption to farmers. 
The presumption from the law and 
from the President's appeal is that 


men from 
culture and actively engaged therein 
will not be drawn for military service 
except as a last resort. 


cases the 


on claims for exemption. No such 
clerk or any registrar has any author- 
ity in the matter. Each man, when 
he registered, stated whether or not 
he claimed exemption and for what 
reason. In due course he should ap- 
pear before the local board and show 
why his claim is just. It alone is to 
pass on such claims. If it rejects his 
claim, he can then appeal; decision of 


ington calls attention to one aspect of 
the 
America 
great 
will 

the farmers of 
the 
month 
ernment 


says 
Supporting 
extent 
gratifying proportions of the subscrip- 
tion 
rations of great wealth. 
a bank 
for 
subscriptions 
it; another subscribing $60,000 states 
that 
bonds 


deaths 
days. The official veterinarian believes 
the 
oculated 
tail 
Federal authorities are investigating. 





the disease the patches in the throat 
may be painted with tincture of iodine, 
or if false membranes persistently re- 
appear they may be burned away with 
%) to 75% hydrochloric acid or with 


silver nitrate. In most cases such 
local treatment is not entirely satis- 
factory as the disease germs are deep- 


ly imbedded in the tissue beneath the 
membrane. 

Until the throat is 
fowls should be given bread or mid- 
dlings moistened with milk or some 
soft, easily digested food. Warm, dry 
quarters are needed. The trouble with 
diagnosing a poultry disease of this 
kind is that other complications be- 
side the one apparent disease may 
have set in In such cases the pre- 
bed treatment will not always 
bring fowl back to good health. 
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War and Agriculture 
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Draft May Exempt Farmers 

Further inquiry comes from sub- 
scribers asking about the attitude of 
the federal government toward those 
engaged in agriculture relating to 
military The act approved 
May 18, 1917, “to authorize the Presi- 
dent to incre temporarily the mili- 
tary establishment of the United 
States’"’ authorizes the President to 
local board of three or more 


service. 


ase 


create a 


members “to be chosen from among 
the local authorities of such subdi- 
visions or from other citizens resid- 
ing” therein. “Such board shall have 
power within their respective jurisdic- 
tions to hear and determine, subject 


hereinafter provided, all 
exemption under this act, 
questions of or claims for in- 
discharging individuals or 
individuals from the se- 
lective draft.’"" Those subject to such 
exemption are “persons engaged in 


to review as 
questions of 
and all 
cluding or 
classes of 


ndustries, ineluding agriculture, found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the military establishment, or the ef- 
fective o eration of the military 
forces, or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency. A 
board of appeal is to be established 
by the President in each federal judi- 
ciary district, to which any person 
may appeal from the decision of his 
local board 


It will be seen that the law provides 


21 to 31 competent in agri- 





Word comes to us that in some 
clerk of the registrars on | 


day assumed to pass up- 


egistration 


appellant ‘board is final. 





Worth-While Liberty Loan 


The treasury department at Wash- 


Liberty Loan that the farmers of 
may well consider; a very 
proportion of the bond issue 
directly into the pockets of 
the nation. Including 
navy there will be within a few 
two million men that our gov- 
will feed and clothe. 

American bankers’ association 
American people are not 
the Liberty Loan to the 
anticipated, outside of the 


come 





The 


the 


men and corpo- 
For example, 
entering it own subscription 
$10,000 reports that only three 
have been placed with 


from banks and 


11 persons have applied for 
gating only $550. 


only 
aggre 





herd at Honolulu 26 
anthrax occurred in two 


In a dairy 


of 


herd undoubtedly has been in- 
deliberately in order to cur- 
the food supply of the. islands. 























SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 





MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 





You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


EKRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at the 
large state fairs in the United States for 
the last ten zoase to prevent the spread of 

dise It bas done it, and 
KRESO DIP — 1 will do the same for 





ERESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. 
easy to use. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you free a booklet on how 
wallow, which will keep 


We will send you free a booklet on how 
to protect your hogs from lice and para- 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 




















pe aie 








An improvement over all other 





Double spline with 





strength loosening pinched doors. 
Endorsed by State Granges in 


SAVE MOREY NOW 
information about Globe Silo propo- 
sition and big cash and early shipment 
Drop postal at once to 
Globe Silo Co., 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 








Dont blame vour Cows- 
Get this Book-Its Free 


It shows the way to make 
more money on your cows, 
Written by authorities on 








Green Mountain Silos 


for 1917 are better than ever. Our 
re anchorage system in- 
sures your silo against any wind. 
a | ene Mountain silos are made 





Hoops are extra strong. 
like a safe or refrigerator. 





Write for booklet today 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO 

















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


EN Ae 
ILOS 


strongest S Jt to put up and easiest o te 
on the market. A — a bo—y~ 





an eal 
wate Ficed ‘Building, MEADVILLE, PA. 


Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy). 





They preserve \ i 
tures which make them famous for simplicity, 
and convenience explained in well 
catalog. Send for early order dis- 
= and agenyy offer. 


SiO CO., Ber B , Unadilla, WY. 
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Holstein Men in Big Meeting 
the time in 38 yess the 
in-F'riesian association of Amer- 
ica aded New England, when its 
annual convention was held June 6 at 
Worcester, Mass. There was no 
in pa and the needs of the 
eountry in these critical times were 
echoed in the business and addresses 
of the speakers. The association 
its subscription of $100,000 to 
the Liberty Loan, and $1000 to the 
Red Cross. The board of directors 
wis urged to consider the best method 
in treatment of tuberculosis in cattle. 
In line’ with other national cattle 
clubs, the association subscribed $1000 
to the W. D. Hoard memorial. 

Trouble has been experienced in the 
past in the transfer of registered live 
stock. The by-laws are now amended 
so that a buyer may receive his trans- 
fer certificate upon showing owner- 
ship. The association unanimously re- 
elected the officers whose terms ex~ 
pired For the coming year these 
officers are: Hon D. D. Aiken of Flint, 
Mich, president; G. Wilson French of 
Davenport, Ia, vice-president; Freder- 
ick L. Houghton cf Brattleboro, Vt, 
tary; Wing R. Smith of Syracuse, 
N Y, treasurer; Malcolm H. Gardner 
of Delavan, Wis, superintendent of 
advanced registery, and W. A. Matte- 
son of Utica, N Y, W. B. Barney of 
Des Moines, Ia, and A. L. Brockway 
of Syracuse, N Y, as the three new 
directors. 

There is a gradual increase in the 
business of the association about equal 
to the increase in membership. He 
emphasizes the importance of mem- 
bers, laying special] attention upon the 
type; for size, high production, vigor, 
hardiness and constitution follow the 
correct type and must not be lost 
sight of in an effort to increase the 
percentage of milk He urged that 
long tests for advanced registry be en- 
couraged; it is such tests that repre~- 
sent the yearly production. 

Sec Frederick L. Houghton of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt, reported a big gain in the 
amount of business transacted Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, 1309 members 
were added to the membership lists. 
The total number of registrations in 
the herd books up to March 1 was 
588.081, of which 208,596 are males 
and 379,485 are females. With con- 
siderable price Treas Wing R. Smith 
of Syracuse, N Y, showed a gain of 
$25,000 in the association account for 
the last year. He cautioned, however, 
that under the present unsettled con- 
ditions the reserve be increased to at 
least $200,000, which would leave an- 
ple funds for ordinary needs. 

The committee on special prizes at 
fairs reported good use of the $8500 
appropriation year which it dis- 
tributed at the more important fairs 
and expositions in 41 states. It re- 
quested aninreasein itsapportionment 
of $100,000. Superintendent Malcolm 
H. Gardner of advanced registry re- 
ported 11,848 cows and heifers under 
tests of periods not less than seven 
days. The advanced registry records 
were exceeded 18 times during the 
year, of which two were in the yearly 
division. 
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Many Inspiring Talks 

But all was 
the convention. 
iect of feeding 


solid business at 
important sub- 
splendidly  dis- 
enussed by Prof George B. Storey of 
the university of Vermont. He believes 
there never was a time like the pres- 
ent to weed out poor and wuneco- 
nomical cows. As a matter of economy 
Prof Storey thinks that dairymen dur- 
ing the coming season will grow more 
clover and soy beans to put with 
silage He further advocates more 
attention be paid to total nutrients 
of feeds rather than protein centent 
alone. 

Col W. E. Skinner. secretary of 
the National dairy council, urged 
greater preservation of food products 
and maintenance of all good live stock 
on the farms, that the offspring may, 
in the future, be productive. Repre- 
sentatives of all breeds will work 
through the council with Hen Herbert 
C. Hoover, federal food director, in 
an effort to serve the dairy, industry 
and get more equitable. prices for 
milk. Sec John CC. Auchter of the 
Reston chamber of commerce 


not 
The 


was 


said | 


world must now get — 
virgin soil 


tnat is not 

growing percentage 
population such as 72% in Nev 
state is living in the ities. 
vo factors combine to increase 
th tcod costs, 

Emphasizes Importance of Type 

Emphasizing the importance of 
type, E, A. Powell of Syracuse, N Y, 
irged breeders to pay more attention 
to the conformation of their animals. 
He looks forward to a more special- 
ized type, one showing more pro- 
nounced individuality, so that the 
breed can be distinguished without 
seeing the color of the hair. He said 
that breeders need more finish to 
their animals, which would bring 
greater satisfaction for the owner and 
bette: sales prices. 

A manufacturer instigated a guess- 
ing contest, which entitled every 
member to guess upon the weight of 
a bull calf, roughly valued at $500. 
The winner was John M. Tobin of 
Allegan, Mich, who won the contest 
at a guess of 216 pounds. For two 
days the interest centered in the sale 
of bulls, cows and calves of some 
of the best Holstein families of 
America, when record prices were 
paid at auction. The highest bid of 
£53,200 ever made for a bull calf was 
paid by H. W. Field of Brockton, 
Mass, for King Ormsby Jane Rag Ap- 
ple, a five-months-old bull calf. Six 
bidders went over the $40,000 mark. 
The record price of $18,300 for a Hol- 
stein cow was the next best sale. 
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Planning for Winter 
J. We BARTLETT, NEW JERSEY STATION 

Tho dairy problem of getting good 
feed can partially be solved at home 
by growing alfalfa and such other 
legumes as soy beans and cowpeas. 
last two crops can be put in any- 
time before July 1, and will be ready 
‘o go in the silo along with the corn 
or they may be cured for hay. With 
this combination the farmer has a 
good start. 

Corn and cob meal may be used in 
the grain ration to furnish what car- 
bohydrates are needed those 
n the silage. Th all that must be 
purchased of the fe 1a is some 
high protein oil 
meal, cottonseed meal or gluten feed. 
If the dairyman begins now to get all 
he can from the farm he has no cause 
to worry about next winter. 


Change Ration for Eg¢ Eaters 


What causes hens to eat their eggs? 
What is the cure for the trouble?—[W. 
K., Maine. 


This 


The 


besides 


as 





trouble is usually primarily 
due to improper food, especally a lack 
of lime and armtma] foods, such as 
meat scrap. Give the birds plenty of 
run and feed a ration containing ani- 
mal foods, also screen ground bone if 
possible, 





Cow Testing Record—The active 
work of the Middlesex-Somerset dairy 
records’ association began March 1, 
with 18 members. During the quarter 
just completed 375 cows were under 
test. The association has awakened 
considerable interest among dairymen. 
Several have found that by careful 
study of their records it is possible to 
reduce or change rations materially 
and still maintain production. Sev- 
eral cows have already been sold ow- 
ing to their low production and con- 
sequent inability to pay a profit. The 
records for May show that 12 cows in 
the association produced 40 or more 
pounds of fat and four that produced 
1500 pounds of milk or over in a 
month.—[L. M. Morrow, New Jersey, 

Advance Milk Price—The high 
prices of feed compelled dairymen in 
Northumberland county, Pa, to ad- 
vance the price of milk to 7 and 8 
cents a quart. 


The rouble, the unit of currency in 
Russia, is worth only half a normal 
owing to the disturbed political condi- 
tions. Ordinarily valued at about 51 
cents the rouble was quoted last week 
at 26 cents, 











Farmers and 
country, 
img cattle. 


demand for Silos. 


them in time. 
Order now! 








Oregon Fir Silos. 


We hav 
high grade 
dition this winter. 


e been 
silos only 





























Famous Tornado Silos 


Dairymen, 
high prices for mill 
These conditions are 


Our Tornado Silo will pay for itself on your farm this year. | 
You know the railroads are months behind in shipping. Farm- 
ers who order si/os or machinery late this year will not get 
Factories are short of material, 
Insist on prompt shipment. 

Write for our prices direct to you on our one-piece stave 
No knots, dry and well-seasoned lumber. 


n the silo business for twenty years and are making 
Save your feed 
Ask the neighbor who owns a Jornado. 
for our special prices, good for thirty days. 


The W. R. HARRISON co., Dept. B, Massillon, Ohio 


short hay crops all over the | 
feed, extra large profits in feed- 
responsible for the increased | 


labor, 


etc. 


Keep your stock in good con- 
Write quick 

















Tike clock 


DICE 


Fed—cut— 
elevated— 
ail in one 


a S@RLE) operation 


% & 1 OH of © TOMY 
“Mabe ; 4 vi 
Ener? ce Cutt sal 
= Just feed in the 
—fast as you can—the 
BLIZZARD ¢ does the rest. 
Knives and fans are_all mounted on the 
wonderful fly wheel. Every ounce of power 
counts. Light running. Eats work. Elevates 


any height. Cuts silage evenly. Packs aooete 
keens well. Practically no wear out to BLIZZAR 


mp yt t= 5 


geese seek rut 


Write for Latest Catalog 
—It’s a book every silo owner should 
have. Explains the different prin- 
ciples of building silo fillers, and 
describes the BLIZZARD in detail. 


THE JOS. DICK MFG, CO. 
Box 216 Canton, Ohio 





Get My New Patriotic Prices! 


On Spreaders — Tractors — Engines — Separators 


ments direct from Galloway—the mak 


dollars, Write me for the book t 


Sead tonight fox 








and save you $200 to $500 on your summer purchases. 
tny big money-saving book. 
we. GALLOWAY, Preg., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 357 GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, 10WA 


Find out and satisfy yourself how m much 3 can save by getting your farm imple- 
his direct dealing is actually adm y at 
wholesale, and even less, and saves you 5% to 50% on everything you need on the farm 
—Spreaders, Tractors, Engines, Separators, Wagons, Implements, Vehicles. I'll tell 
7 why you can save by direct buying in my big, free boo 
the extra money goes—the money you save by dealing direct with the manufacturer. 


Wine for MyFree BookThat Keepsthe Prices Down : 


satest bargain book ever published, and wa save my farmes friends th a 
A postal willdo. Letthis eae your = ~*. 


book. I’ll also tell you where 


a 





Don't hesitate. Dont put it off — but 
Advantageous shipping points save you freight. 








Buys the New eee C 
fly Jr. Mo. 2. Lightrunning; 
easy coating close skim-4 
/ ming, durable. Guaranteed J 
alifetime. Skims 95 quarts 
er hour, Mado alsoin five a= 
larger 6izee up to No.8 shown here 
J its own cost 
30 Days’ Free Trial Eamo tte zen cost 
it eaves in cr ital brings ware, cat- 
alog, folder and" "direct. from-factory or, 
Bey from the manufacturer and save money. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER co, «2 © 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO é 








Money Back 
is U8 Pails 
A horse with heaves can’t do its full shareot work 
Cure the heaves and you have a 4 worth ite full valve 
ip work or in money. Sen 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 per package). Satisfactory results or {money back 
Fleming's Vi Pocket Veterina 
Helps you diatine uish heaves from other ailments. Write 
for the Adviser. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, iil. 


A Canof Milk Saved 
Isa Can Produced 


Grade Cows 


production— 


A 
ay « —" 
Chilly King 
Cooler 
will insure the prod- 
uct and pay. big divi 
dends in cutting out 
losses from sour and 
“off” flavored milk 


Try It 10 Days FREE 
Fill in coupon and 
mail back for full de- 


tails of eur Riskless 10 
Days Trial Offer 


Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 
(Not inc.) 560 Bronson St., 
Wisconsin, 





insure 


Kenosha, 


. FREE TRIAL COUPON W 

t a Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. (Not Inc.), Kenosha, Wis, | 
ilk. owe, and shall be glad to get the facts 

[ dak your Riakless Free Trial Offer 

t Address 


Bet ae a ie a cs ee 








Don’t Get Caught Like This! 
You'll need horse badly from now on. Why take 
rick or ley up because of lameness? Send fo 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 
THE humane remedy for lame and blemished 


horsee, It's sold with signed Contract-Bond to 
refund money if it fails to cure SPAVIN, Rinshene, 
Thoropin and houl cone jKeee, Ankle, Hoof 
end Tendon Diseases, and while horse works. 
Cur 96-page FREE BOOK is the last word in the 
treatment of 58 kinds of lameness. It’s our 2! 
years’ experience. Expert yoseey advice, Sample 
Contract and BOOK—ALL FREE, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 42 Commerce Ave.,Binghamton,N.Y. 

ists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 

CONT: RACY or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


MINERAL"SS 
HEAVE Sears 





ih, > 


ONEAVES 
Will Ruln 


Your Horse i 8 


Soid on 
its Meriis 


GEND TODAY 


AGENTS kt 
WANTEDE_S Write for descriptive booklet & 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CU., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


Catalog Free, 


‘ ° “oatletection Ss 
Pe, money refunded 
$1Package sufficient 


for ordibary cases, 





Study Veterinary Medicine. 


GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE, 155 LOUIS STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Home Vegetable Garden 
By Adolph Kruhm 


This is a practical and suggestive guide for the man 
who wants to raise his own vegetables, Written by @ 
practical gardener of long experience, Every phase of 
garden-making is considered. It is a book for the 
beginner and ~~ small wy gardener Sa 
but will also be. s the 

Tijustrated. 5 x 7 "inches, “00 pages. Cloth, Net 31.80 00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. ¥, 











NEW YORK 


Cor solidating Milk Comp: inies 


ake certain that labor will be avail- 
i Mr Sessions has devoted prac- 


Licensing Milk Testers—Commis- 


producers pro- 


ire being considered for 
will be effective 


i in testing milk 
diary of the Bordens 


for the examinations will 


raid for milk depends on the test 
utter fat made by milk testers. 


. ai 1 
Direct Tax Agait hereafter they will be protected. 
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Ashtabula Co—Farmers 
Old potatoes are $4 p 
new potatoes $4.80, 


dairy 32c, eggs 32c } 
Clark Co—Corn is all planted; 





acreage of potatoes is planted. 


eat is $2.80 p bu, 


Jefferson Co—Ev erything 


Ontario Co—Corn 


but we hope for the best. 
Ohio Crop Estimates 


W ashing ton CcCo— 8 acres with 8202 








June Crop Prices 
, reports for June 
_ Whe it $2.71 p bu, 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Activities—Many 
as amateur farmers. 
are not overanxious for unskilled men 
by purchasing some bonds of the 
commissioners q 
‘ows have been on pas- 


incaster Co the : 


Fairs May Merge—The 





pring | nies $10 D pr, 


Record Wheat Price—Ther 


icreage than last 











well More gardening is being done 
than ever before. Old wheat is $5 p 
bu, flour $4 p 48 Ibs, lard 25c¢ p Ib, 
butter 30c, corn $1.50 p bu, oats 7TO0c. 

Increase in Corn Area—According to 
reports, Pa will have this year the 
largest acreage ever devoted to corn. 
Where wheat fields looked unpromis- 
ing, the ground was plowed, harrowed 
and corn planted. Estimates are now 
that the wheat crop will be about 
75% of the average yield in the last 
decade. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Booming Potatoecs—Potato growers 
of Randolph Co are planning to make 
the county a potato-producing section. 
Their new organization has adopted 
rules providing that all potatoes musi 
be marketed through the organiza- 
tion; growers must plant only certi- 
ted seed and encovrage best cultural 
methocds.—[W. N. B. 

More Wheat—W Va will produce 
more wheat in 1917 than during the 
three previous years, according to ex- 
perts of the W Va station and bureau 
of crop estimates. ‘The prediction is 
for 4,400,000 bus of wheat, compared 
with the three-year-average of 3,144, 
000. The consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts in W Va represents about 9,000,- 
000 bus annually—[W. N. B. 

Wool by Auction—The Toppins 
grove wool growers’ assn in Wood Co 
will have 30,000 lbs wool to be sold 
to the highest bidder on June 20. The 
issn by pooling its wool has always 
been able to secure highest prices 
This year wool in W Va sold at 57 to 
(Oc p lb.—[W. N. B. 





Agriculturist, June 16, 


NEW JERSEY 


Somerset Co—All crops are 
promises haf of the yield 

Clover is poor. 
gained materially over the poor pros- 
pect a month ago. 
farmers there 





Among the best 
is slight increase i 


amount of amateur farming. 
is a falling off in egg production and 
chicken raising, owing to high price 
i There has been a big de- 
mand for small farms. It is impossible 
to get an extra man for a few 

Jersey Crops—Aiva Agee, 


been necessary 
due to lateness of season. 
and pasture have not been up to nor- 
improved con- 
ditions. Reports indicate an increased 
acreage in corn, potatoes, 
toes and peas. 
somewhat better in parts of the 
a scarcity of experienced 
Owing to scarcity of 
farm workers and the high price 
feed, numerous sales of live stock are 


help is general. 





MARYLAND 


Anne Arundel Co—Corn planting is 
finished, with larger acreage than in 
Tomato land is being prepared 
for planting, with a good supply of 
Most of the tobacco land has 
some ready for plant- 


benefited all crops and pastures. Poul- 
try is scarce and high, eggs 32 to 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Bix Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the mest valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts ag one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot ferward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must ba received Friday to guaran- 
tea insertion in issue of the following week. 

Advertisements of “FARMS = SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal! adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


S C WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS You 
positively cannot afford to place your order for chicks 
before writing for our illustrated book on the ‘‘up-to- 
date way.’’ Great succesa. We raise them the first 


twenty days at our expensé We tell how you can 
clear over $11 per day on 500 pullets raised from our 
chicks. Positive proof. No fancy figures. Will pay 


you to investigate, Fifteen years’ experience. Write 
now—right now! KERLIN’S POULTRY FARM, 
Box 800, Center l, Pa 








BABY CHICKS, hatching eggs, Single Comb Reds, 
lso B 


also Brown and White Lé oe tty s, safe delivery and 
satisfaction bear ial prices for . of 
season, circular ADRIAN. ‘DeNEEF, Sodus, N 





WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS cheay NELSON’S 
Grove City, Pa 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the smipping OF 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in | 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to A. ae paper, | 
but our responsibility must end with thi 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Millions of All) Head Barly. 
Succession, Surehead, Dania Ballhead, Copenhagen 
Market, Early Summer, Early Jersey Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, $1 per 1000; 5000, $4.50; 500, 80c. Re-rooted 
plants (mass of fine new Toots), $1.60 per 1000; 5000, 








$7.50 00, $1 Snowball cauliflower, $4 per 1000; 
500, $2. 50 Re-rooted, 1000, $5.50; 500, $3. Stone 
tomato plants, $2.50 per 1000. Transplanted late 
tomatoes, $6 per 1000. Potted tomato and egg plants 


(shipped in paper pots), $2.50 per 100. We ship 
only good plants. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
‘hest N J 








2,000,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (satisfaction guaran 
teed) All Head Early. Enkhuizen Glory, Copenhagen 
Market, Early Summer. Succession, Surehead, Flat 
Dutch and Dar nis h Ballhead, $1.40 per 1000; 5000 
$6.50; 10.000, $12: 25.000, $25. Re-rooted cabbage 
plants—all varieties—$1.60 per 1000; 5000. $7.50; 
200.600 cauliflower plants—re-rooted Henderson’s 











Snowbal!l—$3.50 per 1000: 500, $2. Tomato plants 
Stone, Success and Red Rock tom gor $5 per 
1000; fleld-grown, $2 per 1000. PAUL F. ROCHEL L E. 
Morristown, N J 

VEGETABLE PLANTS cabbage cauliflower to 
mato, beet, lettuce. celery pepper egg. parsley 
Brussel sprouts, asparagus rhubarb, horse-radish is 
plants Large or small lots by mail or express. 
prepaid First-class plants and safe delivery guar 


anteed. Catalog free) HARRY L. SQUIRES Good | _ 
Ground N Y 








HARDY sOvU THERN | GROWN cabbage plants 
Wakefield. flats thousand, dollar fifty: large lots on | 
pplication FARMERS PLANT CO. Martins Point 


S ¢ 





STR AWE bE RRY PLANTS, pot-grown and runner 
for tmm 1 fall planting Will bear fruit next 
Suenmne i (RRY L. SQuIR ES, Good Ground, NY 


| 2>o7"e 





DANISH BALLHEAD CABBAGE PLANTS excel 
lent strain, $1.50 for 1000, $6.25 for 5000. $11 for 
10,000. WATTS PLANT FARM, Curwensville, Pa 


( *“ARBAGR | Bs ANTS—Two million Danish and 
don IMEAD, Williamson, N Y¥ 
PATENTS 


IDBAS WANTHD—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Four books, with list 
hunrireds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice frea R. B. OWEN 
94 Owen Building. Washington, D C, 














RS 
pig, CHARLES LAFFERTY 





Two REGISTERED GU eer bull calves, seven 








STAN CHIONS 


CRUMB’'S STANC HIONS are guaranteed 
They are shipped subject to trial in 


WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 
Ww OMEN’S WANTS 








PATCHWORK- —Send dime a 





“wagon and implement 
waterp root, or plain canvas. 
453A St Pauls Avenue, Jersey City, N J 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





8S GOV ~~ go Guten 
now open ‘to farmers, 





WORK FOR UNCLE 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


NEED FARM HELP? 
mostly without farming ex 
who wish to work on farms. 
write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthrople organization, 





AGENTS WANTED 


ORANGE JUDD coM- 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


AC RE F _—r with 40 head cattle 
a few steps to school and cream 


good land ana neighbors 
N&W 





acres of Virginia Land 





GENERAL MARKE rs 
Uniess otherwise sain, quo $3 ia al idpiances 
are wholesale. They refer to “prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay y 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
amailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, apples have been in 
very light supply, trade dull and mar- 
ket quiet, Albemarle Pippin $6@7.25 
p bbl, Northern Spy 5@ 6.50, Gano 3@ 
4.25, Ben Davis 3@4.25, western boxed 
apples 2.50@3.50 p bx. 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, the market has been 
very dull. It is only the finest goods 
that moved at high prices. Marrow 
beans sold at $16.75@17 p 100 Ibs, 
choice pea beans 16@16.25, medium 
15.75@16, red kidney 15.75@14, Im- 
perial 14.50@14.75, choice green Chil- 
ean peas 11.50@12. 
Eggs 
At New York, the market still con- 
tinues unsettled with receipts quite 
liberal, considerable stock going to 
storage. Extra fresh gathered eggs 
sold at 3514 @36c p doz, storage packed 
firsts 34@35c, seconds and lowe 
grades 31@32c, hennery fey white 
eges 3514 @36c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, light receipts of Ga 
Peuches sold at $242.0 p carrier, 
strawberries plentiful and lower at 
6@ 12c p qt, blackberries selling well 
at 10@ 16c, huckleberries 104 15c, Fla 
muskmelons 24 4 p cra 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, receipts of high 
fZrade timothy hay have been light, 
with No 1 selling at $22@28 p ton, No 
2 204 21.50, No 3 16.0@18.W, fey 
light clover 20@21, rye straw 144 15. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, mill feeds have been 
weak. Western spring bran sold at 
$35 p ton, standard middlings 36, red 
dog 52, coarse corn meal 3.80@3.99 p 
100 lbs, corn flour 4.70, hominy 8.10 
p bbl. 
Onions 
At New York, Tex onions have been 
moving a little better. Bermuda on- 
ions have been in little demand at 
$1.25@1.40 p cra; Tex yellow and 
white onions sold at 1.25@1.600, Cal 
1.25@ 1.50. 
Potatoes 
At New York, southern new pota- 
toes have been in liberal supply, de- 
mand active and market firm. Ber- 
muda potatoes sold at $10.50@11 p 
bb!i, Va and N C 8@10.25, S C and Ga 
9@ 10.50, Fla 9@9.50, old potatoes 9.50 
@9.75 p 165-lb bag. 
Poultry 
At New York, live poultry was in 
fair demand, market steady, with 
general sales of live fowls at 24c p Ib, 
old roosters l7c, western broilers 33@ 
36c, turkeys 18@20c. Dresed fowls 
were in good supply, with fresh killed 
western fowls at 4@ 25c, Philadelphia 
fey broilers 45@50c, eastern broilers 
40G 45c, LI ducklings 22, frozen fowls 
24 @ 2e. 
Vegetabices 
At New York, fresh vegetables have 
well supplied the market; prices ruled 
slightly lower. Fey green asparagus 
sold at $2.25@2.50 p doz bchs, south- 
ern beets $1@5 p 100 bcehs, S C car- 
rots $1@4, southern corn $2@8 p bbl, 
hothouse cucumbers “@75ce p doz, 
southern cabbage $2@ 2.50 p cra, near- 
by horse-radish $4@7 p 100 Ibs, near- 
by lettuce $1@1.75 p bbl. 
Wool 
Government buying is still occupy- 
ing the chief attention on the wool 
market, particularly at Boston, which 
is the largest distributing center for 
both foreign and domestic wools. Un- 
der government stimulus prices ad- 
vanced 1@2c p lb. A little demand is 
in evidence for civilian purposes. Sales 
of O and Pa unwashed fleeces are re- 
ported as high as 63@64c p Ib, Mich 
and N Y 60@61c, Wis, Mo and aver- 
age New England 57@64c, sales in the 
west generally mean 49@55c p Ib for 
best fleeces. 





‘* Give Me Liberty 
or Give Me Death” 


That is what our brave young men 
deciared, in effect, when they obeyed 
the call to the colors last week by 
registering for the selective military 
draft—10,000,000 of them. 

How many of our other 90,000,000 
people will be equally patriotic by 
subscribing for the Liberty bonds 
which the government is selling to 
get funds to prosecute the war? 

Whoever is able but, does not thus 
invest, either fails to recognize the 
seriousness of the crisis or shirks his 
or her duty in a manner that is as 
traitorous as it is selfish. If the war 
is lost and this country enslaved it 
will be due to such people, who will 
not be allowed to escape their full re- 
sponsibility. 

Readers of American Agriculturist 
have subscribed liberally Those of 


* 9 


smullest means ha promised to ims prices threefold those of a year ago 989.5, rye 84.3, hag 85.1, pastures SO. 
vest $1 a week for ™) weeks toward 2 in cesh lots and more than double in The acreage under wheat, winter and 
$50 Liberty bond, or have taken the new crop deliveries. The changes are spring, was estimated at 46,602,000, 
$10 Liberty certificates. Others sub- even more sensational compared with oats 43,161,000, this last being 196,000 
scribe outright $50, $100,$500,$1000 and June 14, or just before the outbreak acres larger than American Agricul- 
more, payable in cash or in the three of the war, when wheat was very turist’s estimate. So far as bushel 
intallments. Anyone may subscribe in much under $1, especially new crop possibilities are concerned the federal 
any of these ways through their post- deliveries. As noted, the price (Chi- report said that due to the improved 
office, bank, or local committee, or cago basis) has sagged substantially weather conditions the winter wheat 
through American Agriculturist, 315 since the middle of May, owing partly Crop indicated 373 million bus; _ spring 
Fourth avenue, New York city. The to the repression of speculation and Wheat 283 millions bus, total 656 mil- 
offering of $2,000,000,000 United States partly to the better crop outlook : lions, or sane 14 millions better than 
Liberty 312% nontaxable bonds closes a sae ae alacant ae 5 a year ago. 
this week Friday, June 15, but orders ee en ae ee Grain traders had evidently deter- 
mailed that day or to reach American Red July Sept mined in their own minds that wheat 
Agriculturist next Monday, may not 9, rr $2.29 $2. prices must average lower. True 
be too late. M: 5 o.1i 2.55 enough, winter wheat must fall far 
; 2.9% ye S9 short of a bumper; yet even this is 
; Apri n 2.6% OO .7 better than seemed possible a month 
THE GRAIN TRADE ri ~ a 1.68 oo ago, and in spring wheat the mod- 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN Mare rr L.57 45 erate acreage is starting off under 
STANDARD GRADES WITIT ComPARISONS February 1 .... 1.7 1.42 33 favorable auspices. 
SOOO Bans Bae po Then, too, there is the corn acre- 
a al ee era ny Pa — i. Lem + a oo age, by far the largest in record, as 
1916 1917 1916 ——, 1 i014 .— - ‘<, Shown in American Agriculturist's 
. = y + . , special crop report a week ago. With 


a3 as Harvest operations are in full swing %00d climatic conditions from now 
bumper 


72% 70 “8% 40 in Tex, with trade estimates to the OM every promise of a 

oe 28! 1 72 70704 effect that state will yield 18,009,000 yield. This carried courage to wheat 

— ; adele not bus or upward, the new wheat begin- traders looking toward lower prices for 
The sennnitaenl wine vecend ty Stak. te Gore late June. distant deliveries, quite irrespective of 
“3 pee ; m oe sia The government report made public the somewhat limited offerings of old 
wheat compared with say a year “80 4+ the close of last week placed the wheat; yet July wheat at Chicago 
is shown in the accompanying table June 1 condition of winter wheat 70.9, sold as high as $2.30 p bu _ after 
The recent high level found wheat spring wheat 91.6, oats 88.8, barley touching 2 a few days ago. At Balti- 
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Tested on the Teeth 
of the Road— 


GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


ming Wg 
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ee 


Viprenssan, 


ne 


IY | ICTURE to yourself the ROAD TEST 
| Goodrich’s Test Car Fleets put to Goodrich 


1 gy 
Webi asdstiay, 


oe 


With light and heavy cars the fleets ham- 
mer Goodrich Tires against sand, rock and gravel 
in every part of the country. 


yur 


The Atlantic Fleet, crunching over the hills and valleys 
of New York and New England; 


The Pacific Fleet, pounding along the Western Coast; 

The Dixie Fleet, braving the sun grilled roads of the South, 

The Lake Fleet, ploughing the sands of Minnesota; 

The Prairie Fleet, scouring the region of Kansas City; 

The Mountain Fleet, grinding over the rocky trails of 
Yellowstone and Glacier Park; 

All put the ROAD TEST cruelly to , [een Tires through 
millions of miles of roughing it. 


Only the BEST can withstand such a TEST. 
ONLY the BEST does. 


You get it, the TESTED certainty of last- 

ing service, freedom from tire trouble, mile- 
age, backed up by Goodrich 
Fair Treatment, in Goodrich 
Black Safety Treads. 





The 
B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous 
Silvertown Cord Tires which won 
the 1916 Racing Championship 


The Best Tubes—Brown and Gray 
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complete tale eve ompiled by 
any American state Severe penaltie 
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nops vho fail to answer, 
ood and Market Bill Signed ‘ 
Whitman of New York has ened the 
reconstructed Wicks bill, ommon 
know s the food and market |} 
designed to revise the New York de 
partment of agriculture, the depart 
ent ot foods and markets, tate 


board of health and state bureau of 
! and measures A comm sion 
will carry out its provisions. 





At Philadelphia, Pa, fcy cmy butter 
4° i2%e p ib, N Y_ full cream 


nearby eggs $9.90 p 30-doz 


ease, live fowls 283@24¢c p Ib, roosters 
'Garl7e, fresh killed, dry-picked fowls 
254 @ 26c, marrow hand-picked beans 
S10 p bu, fey apples 4@5 p bbl, south- 
ern new potatoes 10.™@11 a, ran 22@ 
34 p ton, timothy hay 27T@21.% 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 











[LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BES OFFERINGS 
( PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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Co ing Events 

















Cate, time and character of mecting will be 
prir under this heading in one line without charge 
f information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance a8 po.ei ble 
Amer assn of agri editors, Ithaca, N Y, June 28-29 
Country church conference, State College, 

Maly 10-20 

nual conventior uthern commercial congress, 

York cit Oct 15 

dairy show, Columbus, O, Oct 18-27 
SHEEP BREEDERS 

AULVONVNUNAAAUIATAIUUUUTLUDEELLUTLLELAUUUDEHL AHHH AUUli III, 


Dorsets and > 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 


Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 
e are booking orders now for 
€ n delivery 


DEL'GHT FARM, 


Chezy, N. Y. 


Pinehurst 





: Shropshires 


re offering choice Ewes and 
for foune on stock, also fitted 
ocks f State Fairs—it pays to buy 
best Send for catalog 
H RY I ARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms|? 


from their note@ Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks, If interested, write 


T. BRETTELL, Mer.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


are offering 





Stock Farm 
e yearling 
registered t uyer 


CHILI STATION, N. Y, 


RIDGE FARM 


Rambouillet, and Delaine sheep 
all stock all sold. Taking spring 
PRESTON, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


Three Bridge 
ere \ choice large Shroy 
t $30 ea . WW be 
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ire-bred ae _ 
and We W oe 


ewes 
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Sale of Vilking Shorthorns 


| 
Over 500 people, including pract Hy every | 
Shorthorn breeder of prominence | 

bute t the national rn itd | 
constructive work with the Glensid 





May 2! This will rank an 
palee of the breed? and the greats 
& Shorthorn sale in history with its 
21008 A tote of $39,325 for 
dietributed to 11 tat 
the dewiraltdlity and demand 
The people whe nspected row after 
double-decker cows, each with a ’ 
have had no doubt of the existence 
of the real dual purpose cow in considerable nw 


his sale o1 
the greatest 








reoord, aould 


The offering was high class in every respect as re 
garde individuality, breeding and milk-producing abi! 
ity, and was appreciated as such, and values put on 


them acoordingly. The detailed sale list follows: 
Luported White Queen, (. A. Otis of Willough- 
Br, OD sevcccceccccsssasesecs $3000 
lenside Minnie May, A. BA Palmer of Gran ‘é* 
Works, N D sccscccccccsccsessccccces evees 2550 





A Yearling Black 
For Sale Percheron Stallion 


cheron Society of America, = 
Ro "iene 2, i 516. The sire of this stallion is = 
00-pound four-year-old, and the dam is a 2000- 
pound mae For price and description, write to 
FRED A. BLEWER 


Maplevele Form, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








| Why Not Try 


| Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses 

f and stop the high cost of farming? 
| Buy your stallions and mares now 
j and save money. 


N.Y¥.STATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB 
E. S. Akin 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pres 











SHETLAND PONIES 


Herd emtabiiches 1291. 200 head to select 
from Write Dept. D. for Catalog 

THE SMASveioE FARMS 
North Ben Ohle 


For Sale 


Clifford L. Miler, 





Imported Percheron 
Stallion Mprifique, 
15th, 
two im- 
ported mares 


Claverack, New York 


American Agriculturist, June 16, 1917 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Day Old Chicks 


S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose and S. C, 
R. I. Reds, B. Strong: 
livable; pure-bred 
healthy, f ree range 
reeders, Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL 
SODUS, N. Y. 


GUALITY CHICKS 


for immediate delivery 





{F 












Well hatched chicks— sturdy 
pure bred from heavy laying 
Strains of Rock Reds and 
Leghorns, ete. Fasy to grow 
biglaversfrom THillpot) chieks 
Prices mod te 


Get our FREE BOOK 


W. F. HILLPOT 
Bex 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 


From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 


NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 





Trade Mark 


























Desk D HW3 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa 
Go to i 
Tywacana Farms Inc. © 
Farmingdale, L.1.,N. Y. 
For Your : 
z 


S. C. W. Leghorn cocks and cockerels 
and Berkshire Spring Boar Pigs. 





BABY CHIX 


pices ay c. White and 


ie own Leghorn chix, 
$12 per 100; White Rock chix $15 and 
Barred Roc ks and 8. C. 


and R. C. Rhede 
Island Reds $14 per 100. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, with full count of strong, 
healthy chix from pure-bred, free range stock 

THE DEROY TAYIOR CO, - 


NEWARK, N. Y¥ 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trapnested, (exclusively) pedigreed. 
We are the originators of the justly celebrated 













Cloverdale strain, without doubt the most beautiful 
heavy laying strain of large white eges in America 
today. Foundation stock a specialty We deal 
squarely and give you just what you pay for Send 


for catalog 


Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland. N. Y. 





’ m4 ,pfor 
The Farmer’s Favorite Fow! (i: 
meat and winter layers White Orpington eggs. chicks 
and cockerels. Honest V <p: s and Square Dei al gue 
teed Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A. Lyons 








7 ~ chickens, ducks, geese 
60 BREED turkeys, Belgian hares 
pigs, and dogs. Buy your breeding stock now Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed Catalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Eggs, 13 $1 00— 30 $2.00 Reres 'Wrane 


guinea 
guinea 








doties, Reds, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 19 varieties Also 
Brahmas, Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Catalog. Sam K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pe™® 

Special prices ra 


BA BY CHICK 


short time yun ~ | 
C, White Leghorns $9 per hundred, Rock and R 
$12.75. Prompt delivery, send us your order. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 





The world’s champion pedigree layer Baby chicks 
and eggs Booking orders now. Get this money- 
making stock, DAVID M. HA MMOND, Cortland. N. Y 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


EXPRESS PAID. Send for booklet 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM. - SEWARD, N. ¥ 


CHICKS 15e each, $13 per 100 


2 20 = o> Silver, White and Columbian Wyandottes, 
. Reds. Rouen and Indian Runner duckling:, 

22¢, it coe 100, June and July deliveries. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARMS R 33, Phoenixville, F 











80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannct 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer up 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but- cer responsibility must end with that. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l hool of Auctioneering. 

Sacramento Blyd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres 











DOGS 
Extra Fine Collie Female Puppies 


by Imported Champion Seedley Shericck, two to four 
months, $10. Pedigree and satisfaction on arrival 
guaranteed. F. STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA.! 











Mention American Agricultur- 

ist when you write to any of 

our advertisers, and you will 
get a very prompt reply. 






































































































SWINE BREEDERS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





Berkshires 
of Size and Quality 


= The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight : 
: 407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 3 
= developed by us. When you want the best = 
2 and want them big write to : 
: CH. ome iaraoneente Farm. West Chester, Pa 


eceueubnansenenent 








Berkshire = Gilts 


2 Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 
: Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
= pion sons of Lord Premier's Successor. 


_ Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They are large 
and of the correct type, and from prolific dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS. - FAR HILLS, N. J. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Letter from DuBois Smith, St James, L “The boar 
arrived in good condition. Jam well pk as with him.” 

Many of our boars weigh 750 pounds at two years and | 
awe of them sired the sow that sold 


Box 10 DUNDEE. N. ¥ 


senaennnnes 


PO ty 
Frama 








nds at a 
r $330 at Congre ale 
ic &H B HARPENDING 


’ 
— WY 


Grade Holsteins | 
FOR SALE 
300 Head to Select From 


You are invited to see them. Fresh cows, 
springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three year old 
heifers, many of them close to calving. All 
large, fine individuals and 

HEAVY MILKERS 


If you want one cow or several car loads, it 

will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, 

F. P. Saunders & Son. Props.,Cortland, N.Y. 

Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


SWRA 





Si Mhhh.WMWwMwWwx 








East River ; 
Grade Holsteins 


100 


for sale 


cows, high grade, fresh and due to calve 
soon. Not common black and white cows, 


but cows that are bred for milk. The kind that 
fill the pail. If you want the best, try s few 
from this herd. 


12 registered bulls, all ages 
20) nigh grade heifer calves, 10 days old 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dopt. 0, CORTLAND. N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 43F2 McGraw 














Large E nglish Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right — 
HOME FARM. : CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters 


Prices low =PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Meni ee 


SU CCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and —— Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farr 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 
, vuvecasannn 


a secanenenane 


OUR HERD BOAR 











[ 


cost senan en 





Saunas 


suevennnnts 








SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 | 


A gon of the great Superbus and brother to Grand 
leader 2d. champion boar of the Berkshire breed. 
Twenty fall gilts, two handsome young boars, young 
pigs farrowed this spring. 
Write your wants. 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


Hampshires 


Weanling pigs, of 
large litters Free 
circular. Also Guern- 
sey bulls, %; full six 
months old. LOCUST 
LAWN FARM, Bird- 
In-Hand, Bex A, Pa 


0.1. C. Spring Pigs 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Order oF 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, RNo.1_ Cincinn atua, N. X. > ¥. 











Registered O.1. C. & Chester White 








Pi, Now is the time to book your orders for spring 

igs er and get first choice. Best strains. ia on 
right EUGENE P. ROGERS. WAYVILLE, 

BIG TYPE POLAND- 

( MINAS. Spring and fall 

or a e pigs. Also a few bred 
sows. cece right 

GEORGE SPRAGUE Boute 2. RAFTON. OHIO 





LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. All ages for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8S. HALL, eT ARMDALE, OHIO 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Situated in the very heart of the 
Holstein country. Every animal 





at low and reasonable figures. 
@) Holstein heifer calves, $15 to $20; 
4m express paid in lotsof five. Shipped 
in light paper lined crates, fully 
protected. A. R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane 
Registered bulls of all ages 
20 registered heifers, 
priced to sell. Two % 


six weeks to one year old, 
Write 


heifer calves and registered bul! calf for $50 


= particulars, etc . 
W. Ellis. Jr.. Cortland, N. Y. 


SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 


% Holstein heifer calves $15 
to $20 each, express paid in 
lots of 5. 40 high grade Hol- 
stein heifers being bred to 31- 
Ib. bull $50 each. 1 carload of 
registered cows due in Sept. 1 
carload of registered heifers. 
Registered bulls, and high 
grade cows. 
|_ JOHN C. RBAGAN, 


$200 Buys a Pair of 


Registered Holstein Heifers *%4 


one 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


two months old. Delivered. express prepaid, any- 
where. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK rae Bae INC. 
Box 242, Cortland, N. 
Can furnish ‘anything you want io "ieee 


Maple Lawn Farm, 











TULLY, N.Y 




















For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 380 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST MUNNSVILLE, n. ¥. 
© &W. R R. STATION MUN 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
W. A. STEWART. CORTLAND, N. Y. 











CATTLE BREEBERS 









Hynititti 
MMTHiIl 


By i 


UNA 
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| Passtned 


HATS NEACENO 





| Holstein Sale 


COE 








Do not fail to attend. 


N. B. 








150 HEAD 


Registered Tuberculin 
Tested 


At Monroe Driving Park, Monroe, N.Y. 


A grand sale of individuals trom some 
of the best herds in the country. 


WM. J. GORRIE, 


MONROE, N. Y. = 


Monroe is on the main line of the Erie R. R., 
forty miles from New York City. 


For catalogue address : 


Sales 


Manager 
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HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born March 15, 1917 
Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average records of 
dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs milk, 29.69 Ibs butter 


in 7 days 2414 59 Ibs milk, 118.30 lbs butter 30 


days. Dam Lady Paladin Vale. a daughter Of the 
great sire. Paladin Burke, with 22 A. RB. O. two- — 
olds that average 16 OS Ibs butter in 7 day 
This calf is a little more than half white, beautifully 
marked and an cqenebionadia fine individual. Price 
registered and transferred $40 

BRADL EY FU LL ER. UTICA, N Y. 





HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro, the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of ~enentiner 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company® 
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Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198 WILMINGTON, O 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
Fall pigs ready to ship. Booking orders for spring pigs. 
Breeding. quality and prices right. Write your wants. 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Registered 
JERSEYS 


Young Bulls for Sale 
WILLOWBROOK FARM, Mercer, Pa. 


$ ONE HUNDRED $ 


for this om | bull He is a son of King Clothilde 
Walker and ou! ate Jessie Korndyke 2d. 19 40 
lbs of butter ty 414.1 Ibs. of milk at 3 years of age 


We own the dam of this youngster and are confident of 

increasi w record a whole lot This offering is 

beautifully marked, nine-tenths white ch Fn 

straight individual r~ would be a money- in 

any herd an noe oy lot more than you 
pay for him, after = is tested again. 


Write PINE anova FARMS for  - pedigree and 
description, ELMA CENTER, N = 




















SERVICE BULL fstu ing oft the ontiacn, 


out of 15%-pound, 3-year- —“ 4-5 white, an 
BALDWINSVILIE. N. Y. 


individual. A bargain at 
SABARAMA FARM. . 








wie 


75 head of high ner Holstein adien ol 


2 years old. 
40 head 


of yearling heifers 
18 months old 
: E. J. BOWDISH 


CORTLAND, N. Y. - 


Md 





SALE Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke. Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol. No. 126673. Born Dec. Dain has 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A ro individual. 


FRANK MURRAY. WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


Grade Holsteins For Sale 


One and two vear olds. Nicely marked. Price right. 


EVAN DAVIS, Jr., West Winfield, N. Y 
GRADE CALVES 
HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


From high producing dams. 


R.C. FANCHER, La Fayette, N. Y. 








‘HINCHEY HOM EST FAD 


offers Holstein bull. born June 26. 1916. Good indi- 
vidual, about half and half in color. Sire a son of 
Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad. Dam a 21.58-pound 
granddaughter of Hengerveld ook — — xt dam 25.56 
and 106.85 in 30 days at 11 y old. Write for e 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729. ROCHESTER. 





Two Holstein Bulls, one from a 16-Ib. 2-year-old and o 
from an 18-lb. cow sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac bth. 
whose dam m avecesed 4% fat for the year = poosty 20.- 
fnilk ; and 34 Ibs. butter for 7 days each 
Ideal Dalry Farm, Brown Bros.. Canton,N. Y. St A; Co 


Clover Patch Farm—A Y RSHIRES 
After all. it is quantity and quality of milk which 
count. Write for description and price of 
heifers of this kind of pom 7 

MILTON W. DAVISON. CAN'STBEO, N. Y. 











oer 


5-- Registered 
Holstein Bulls--5 


: Just Ready For Service 
= All well bred, nicely marked and good straight = 
= individuals. $100 each, all papers guarantee.d = 
: J. A. LEACH, COR: LAND, N. Y. = 


sven eaenennenvianiiennee 


Pr 





$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well : 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 


- BE. H KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS,N. Y. 


Rd 







seers 








Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 











aencunnnnnenies 


Country Life Farm 


Offers Bull Born in April, 1915 

He is a ne brother to Ormsby Jane 
King. the $20,000 bull. He is nearly all white, 
except a few black ae 3 Will weigh from 12 to 
14 hundred pounds; ready for heavy service 
and in fine condition. 
= Price $500, f. 0. b. here, with all papers. 

=: H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N, Y. 


Ro 

















sovannnnvevennnnnvannsannneavnasannransarenrvnansonenensngnncnnsssatee cunts wong 
H GRANDSON | OF = 
= a ~ a] = 
> KING of the PONTIACS | 
FH No. 4. Born October 27, 1916. z 
z THE SIRE—King Pontiac Mayflower 105149 is g 
= a 31-1b. son of the noted sire King of the Pontiacs. = 
Z THE DAM—Queen De Kol Abbekerk 3d, record = 
= 21.16 lbs. butter, 400.3 Ibs. milk as a 2-year-old = 
= Senior. She is a granddaugiiter of King of the = 
= Pontiacs. 3 
= No, 4 is a splendid individual, about equal in 2 
= color. You will please note that he traces to King = 
: of the Pontiacs on both sides of his pedigree =z 
= The first check for $350 gets him. Write for = 
= pedigree and photo z 
= WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Delaware = 
T sasssssnnsnnnennnseussnnennsennennensenssnactnctsnsnnenmenenes resececcsueneeneermnuaterereetnmdll 

sates eevenenssennenenneune ~ THE suvennvensveenacrvrenosninenntensenssoscesncccuensnnen 
makes himself known by his offspring at ouce. Most 
prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most economical 
producers of cream and butter 

Buy one and be convinced 

Bulls out of A. BR. stock sired by the best bulls of 

New England 
UPLAND FARMS 

Benj. F. Barnes, Mgr.. ipswich. Mass 











| BROOKLAWN FARMS 
Guernseys 


We have for sale a few high class yearling heifers z 
> sired by a pure-bred Guernsey bull and out of = 
= high producing dams. Write for descriptions aud 


= prices. 
Owner, A. E. WRIGHT, Supt 
N. J. 


sine anal 


0. H. McALPIN, 
Morris Plains, 


NOTHER ONE JUST Ad 
LITTLE BIT BE ITER 


aaaemmny contr? 








Bull calf. born January 30, 1917 beautiful 
individual, sired by FINDERNE PRIDE SOMANNA 
KORNDYKE, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Ruo, 
36.87 pounds butter in seven days, 36. 04 in seven days 
eight months after calving (world’s record): 1470.59 
pounds in a year. Calf is from a 24 pound three 
year-old granddaughter of King Segis. and she from 


four-year-old dam $300 takes him 


a 25-pound 
AT ONCE 


Write or wire 


Cc. L. AMOS SYRACUSE N Y¥ 





DO YOU KNOW? JUDGE SEG iS 
of Vanderkamp Farms is the greatest living son 
of King Segis, whose sons sired the 
champion 50, 46 and 40-pound cows. 

rite us and let us prove this statement to 
you and quote — on some of his sons (2-5 
months old), from R. O. dams, that are priced 
at this time low aaah so that vou can afford 
Herd tuberculin tested 


SYBACUSE, N. Y. 





world 


to raise one for service. 
annually. 
F. C. SOULD & SONS 


erent ee 











RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H. born 27,1916. Sire, Colantha 
Sir ‘anrelo Harton a waouble grandson of Colantha 
Johanna Lad. a daughter King Hengerveld rad 
A fine individual | light in color, Price $50. Wri 
§ ei 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 





“It Has Been My Experience” 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 





it 1] We 


re a Chickadee 


Revita » for small 
IMM YHEW WHITING 
i | t t hickadee 
| ! you'd hea 
le 4 t didest little son; 
lot ne ou wood cheer 
But | st ttle boy 
t nm he 
i ‘ terile 
t ' < ke be 





The Children’s Sunday 


‘ hildren ere ‘ mel ¢ ‘ 

ontente tin he na 
‘ d read it ne ‘ 

pape ‘ ‘ n pe el 
ol being 1 ale Oo entertain he (J 
m a ( d tee mine ere 

! n < ted in that tf hic 

Othe old oft eir plan 
Tie t ad hie tten on ‘ Hie 
mother « nt the hole « I t 
i ny to 1 mind, oftered ‘ on 

hich were in the happy medium. ¢ t 
ousehold s4 € is too limited to share 
' ny ot é etter ith or for 

hich ] am sorry} 

Persona! I feel this way regarding 
he topi l believe everyone who 
an, except the smallest children 
should go to church at least once on 
Sunday It is pretty much a matter 
of habit if you expect to go every 
Sundays you plan that ‘ nal ge 
Vhen you thin will if ou are 
yoing t« t ome one-halt te o 





No $3865—The New Overblouse 


thirds of the time Church orguaniza- 
tions nor ministers are not pertect, 
but so long as the church stands for 
ithe best in the world as we know it 


the only square thing is to support it 
both financially and by attendance. | 
believe children should be brought up 
to attend church—even if much effor 
must be made to accomplish it 

] have small patience with the 
people whe fay away because the 
an't subscribe to quite all of their 
huretl creed, oO! liinmis 
ors sermon is dry, or the chot 
“quawky They belong to politic 
parties without believing every tenet 
in that particular partys One thing 


if were to be absoliite 


because the 


‘ eryone 
ould have to be individ 
ual political parties and churche: 


suited, there 


Man non-church goers have tor 
heir excuse that the re good or 
better than those in the church, May 
be so Doubtless so But only God 
knows what saints they might become 
't theu piritual ifs vere given some 


outside direction, or 
how bad many in the church might 
be if they were not propped up again 
wnd again by the church’s influence 
it is well to remember that the Lord 
himself stated that He came to 
help the sinners As He didn't 
to expect perfection or to get it even 
mong His own disciples—one He had 
shown every favor to lied three time: 
slenying Him the last night, once with 
oaths it is rather presumptuous for 
us to As we grow older, we usually 
ure slower to judge. I always think 
of the suying To know all is to for 
ive all.” Much of the children’s at- 
titude toward going to church depends 
on that of their parents Hold it up 


expression nor 


Tesus 


seem 


us a privilege, not something to be 
dreaded, and they will regard it as 
such 


I firmly believe in Sunday being a 


day of rest and change for all the 
family It adds to everyono’s enjoy- 
ment if the meals are a little better 


on that day, but they should be prac- 





Lita ly ‘ i ready) b) Mat rai 5 n geht a* 
ell s the Sunday clothes laid out 
ready to put on, so the mother won't 
be half dead by church time 
If the mother has no time to her- 
seif during the week, I do not think it 
wise, aS so many advocated, to devote 
all day to the children’s pleasure, The 
mother has some rights, and one of 
them is an hour's extra sleep either 
nm the morning or sometime during 
the day, and some time for her own 
ple ure 
You will find many excellent ways 
for the dren to entertain them- 
u¢ es n the other letters A winter 
one cid nc iggested, but which 
eekl Sunday: oh in 
wintel i né when little, 
! n tent The dining 
oO! th he table cleared of 
th turned over to them A 
nket, some old curtains, etc, draped 
ove nd around the table wus the 
tent Here all kinds of make-believe: 
er on nd they usually had their 
1 pick-up one thers Of 
( © the room looked : if a cyclone 
d struck it, but they were happy 
| bothered no one 
ni n homes where littie else re- 
ns of the old austero ways, there 
et nperer the fear of doing anything 
t ples able on the Lord's , 
even if He did e “that the Sabbath 
ade for man, not man for the 
bbath.”’ lor this reason many hil- 
dren are so repressed on that day that 
they dread oming If the inno- 
en i ements are not too nols to 


t ere 1 the quiet that other 
around may desire, I cannot see the 
rong in one's enjoying the day to the 
t many will be 
hocked to read such a statement 
One last thought—sometime during 
and perhaps no better time 


os Doubtless 


ihe week, 


can be found than Sunday, a few min- 
utes should be taken to endeavor to 
build up and inculcate in your chil- 


dren love and loyalty for your coun- 
try, and theirs It is appalling to note 
the indifference and disrespect today 
in many, some of it due from not stop- 
ping to consider earnestly the bless- 
ings conferred on us by this country as 
compared with any other, and the rest 
sheer lack of gratitude. To many of 
us it would seem a loyalty test was 
more needed = citizenship than a lit- 
eracy one don't let your boys and 
girls grow up hearing from your lips 
only grumbles about how corrupt the 
gxovernment is, how inefficient, etc. In 
your heart doubtless is belief in the 
splendid liberty and happiness our 
country offers us, but if you don’t oc- 
cassionally point out something beside 
the weak spots, your children may 
grow up, as many have, seeing only 
the weaknesses of Our nation. 

The next topic is: How much work 
do you require of your children, of 
say 10 years and upward, and how do 


you Inanage to have it pertormed 
cherfully? Do you believe in paying 
tor childish labor? 

Piease send in your letters within a 


veek Two dollars will he paid tor 
the letter, which, in our estimation, is 
the most helpful, and $1 for each ad- 
ditional letter used. 


It is to be hoped that many sug- 
gestions will also be received for 
future discussions. A letter written 
in pencil will be quite as acceptable 
us one written in ink and considered 


orthy of a 
vorth-while 
Omitted trom 


quested 


prize il it contains 
Real names will be 
printed letters if so re- 


ideas 


MARY R. REYNOLDS, 
\ddress all letters to the House- 
hold iditor, care of this paper. 





Our Way 
RS K., KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Our boys attend church and Sunday 


chool every Sunday; they drive to 
town about two and one-half miles 
from our farm, They are healthy and 
happy, and though they are mischiev- 
Ot and sometimes thoughtless, are, 


we belleve, good boys. 

On Sunday afternoon we permit the 
boys to have their chums come to the 
to play, or they are allowed to 
eo to the home of one of their 
friends, They fly kites, play ball, take 
hikes or ride their bicycles, 

At tive o’clock they come home and 
help do the evening chores. We have 
wood times after the evening meal. My 
husband or I read aloud something so 
that all of us can enjoy it together, 
talk of interesting things, and while 
our voices are far from perfect, we 
often spend an hour singing. Our 
oldest boy many times whistles the 
tunes I like to have him accompany 
me while I play and we all enjoy the 
dear old-fashioned hymns as well as 
the new ones. 

We are busy people, have a farm of 
one hundred and six acres, grow grain 
and small fruits for market. 

Our week days are full of work and 


house 





vhen night comes all are tired. The 
when not attending school work 
on the farm and have little time for 
pla so I de not consider the Sunday 


afternoon spent unwisely Sometimes 


poy. 


iny husband, the boys and myself take 
lk over the farm The boys love 
lature and ure quick to note the 
abits of different birds, animals and 
plants 
We teach our boys the difference 


right and wrong, and we try 
kind and just to them 


between 
to be truthtul, 








lways. Tot only Sunday but every 
day they are taught that God is the 
Divine Ruler, and through faith in 
Him and by striving always to do 
ght they will be rewarded with a 
lear con always, and when 
heir work her is over, a Home Be- 
ond 

We teach them it is their right to 
be uppy always and enjoy the pleas- 


res of hfe, but we make it plain 
to them that sin is wrong and no mat- 


the act or 


ter how trifling deed they 
have iolated a law of nature and 
rod'’s to commit the deed, and only 
through repentance and God’s help 
an they find forgiveness And only 
by praying for help can they over- 
ome temptations I believe we have 
r onfidence of our boys. I want 
r 


worthy, truthful 
erican citizens, proud of 


m Iways to be 


und pure 


their God, their Nation and their home 
und parents always ready to fight 
for the right of each and all of these 


f necessary 





Entertaining Children 
SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N Y 
children will al- 
ways be a problem that is to be 
solved. Environment plays a part in 
the solution as well as the personality 
of the parents or guardians. 

In the first place Sunday must be 
made pleasant for the lads and lassies 

nd its whole atmosphere permeated 
with the spirit of the Divine Teacher. 

Children are always most suscep- 
tible to play and if this can be em- 
bodied with the divine lesson the right 
impression is apt to be made and the 
seed sown will bear much fruit later. 
I know a family where each Sunday 
the Sunday school lesson is gone 
over in a play Sunday school, the 
children each taking turns in holding 
the various positions and offices. You 
may be sure they enjoy this and 
the Bible lessons thus learned will 
not be forgotten scon. 

On pleasant days long walks may 
be taken, and the wonder and beauties 
ef nature in all forms with God as 
Creator and Keeper can easily be 
taught in an entertaining manner with 
the Great Book of living illustrations 
before us. 

A certain amount of reading by the 
children themselves and to. the 
smaller ones also has its place. It 

easy to obtain good, well-illustrated 
reading through the mails and this 

a source of never-ending delight to 
most children, especially if the habit 

formed during early childhood. 

It matters not so much, I think, 
what we select to amuse so long as it 

clean and good, but the manner in 


kr. M. P., 
Amusement for 






which it is done And if Sunday be 
f oad 9 
(Ge 
ioe. 
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No 7565—Simple, Neat Housedress 





made to seem a quieter, different,’ 
holier day, free from worldly cares 
and duties, we may use our indi- 
vieuality in introducing those things 


which our own little flock like best 


Three New Models 


In between gardening 
work try one of these 
you are in need of 
75€5-—Ladies’ Housedress or Apron 

This one-piece garment is remarke 
able in taking very little material, 
being easy to make and very neat in 
appearance It is in one piece, but 
may be seamed at the shoulders. Body 
and sleeves are in one, and the full- 
ness is gathered on a tape or an elas- 
tic at the waistline The opening of 
the neck allows of slipping on the 
waist over the head, with a lacing toe 
hold it together. Wash materials, 
mercerized cottons, etc, are suitable 
for this garment. The pattern is cut 
in one size only To make it will re- 





and house- 
patterns, if 
such a garment. 




















No 7700—Cool Summer Nightgown 


quire 3% yards 36-inch material with 
3 yards of banding to trim. 
7700—Ladies’ Nightgown 


This design offers a one-piece 
kimono nightgown, with the widest 
part to the front. The low round 


neck has ribbon run through bead- 
ing for adjusting the fullness, and is 
headed with scalloping for a dainty 
finish, the sleeve edge being similar- 
ly finished. Developed.in nainsook, 
lawn or batiste, this gown will have 
more thin its comfort-giving quali- 
ties to make it appeal to you. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material and 1% 
yards of ribbon. 
8385—Ladies’ Blouse 

The trend of fashion in waists is 
toward the peplum blouse just at 
present, and No 8385 is one of the 
simplest designs that can be found. 
It is slashed at the front as far as 
the waistline, giving an opportunity 
to repeat the trimming note. A broad 
collar which extends to the edge of 
the shoulders is square in front and 
rounded at the back. The front and 
back of the waist are gathered to 
shoulder straps, giving a soft effect, 
which is most becoming to the ma- 
jority of women. The blouse is held 
in at the waistline by a broad elastic 
run through a casing. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
2% yards 36-inch material, 3% yards’ 
of banding. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order 
by number from our Pattern Depart- 
ment, care of this paper. Be sure to 
State size. 





To Keep Juice in—My experience 
with pies stewing out or running over 
has been that they will not do this 
unless filled too full. If I wish a 
very thick pie I cut the crust one inch 
larger all around than the pie tin, 
then lap the edge over and pinch up 
so it stands about a haif-inch above 
edge of tin. I sprinkle crust with 
flour before putting in filling to avoid 
its soaking, and add a tablespoon of 
flour to sugar to take up juice.— 
Mrs F. A. Campbell, Ontario Coun- 
ty; N 


American Agriculturist, June 16, 1912 
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Big ‘Timber 









A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinclair 


Linda’s Talk---XXIV 
eeeeey ON'T look at me like 
that, Stella. [I'm not 
saying this just to 





wound you. I’m sim- 
ply putting you on 
your guard. You can’t 


play with fire and not 
get burned. If you’ve 
been nursing any feel- 
ing for Walter Monohan, crush it, cut 
it out, just as you'd have a surgeon cut 
out acancer. Entirely apart from any 
question of Jack Fyfe, don't let this 
man play any part whatever in your 
life. You’ll be sorry if you _ do. 
There’s not a man or woman whose 
relations with Monohan have been 
intimate enough to enable them to 
really know the man and his motives 
who doesn’t either hate or fear or 
despise him, and sometimes all three. 

“That’s a sweeping indictment,” 
Stella said swiftiy. “And you're very 
earnest. Yet I can hardly take your 
werd at its face value. If he’s so im- 
possible a person, how does it come 
that you and your people coun- 
tenanced him socially, Besides, it’s 
all rather unnecessary, Linda. I'm 
not the least bit likely to do anything 
that will> reflect on your prospective 
husband, which is what it simmers 
down to, isn’t it? I’ve been pulled 
and hauled this way and that ever 
since I’ve been on the coast, simply 
because Iwas dependent on someone 
else—first Charlie and then Jack— 
for the bare necessities of life. When 
there’s mutual affection, companion- 
ship, all those intimate interests that 
marriage is supposed to imply, I dare- 
say a woman gives full measure for 
all she receives. If she doesn’t, she’s 
simply a sponge, clinging to a man 
for what’s init. I couldn't bear that. 
You've been rather painfully frank; 
so wili I be. One unhappy marriage 
is quite enough for me. Looking 
back I can see that even if Walter 
Monohan hadn't stirred a feeling in 
me, which I don’t deny, but which 
I'm not nearly so sure of as I was 
some time ago, I'd have come to just 
this stage, anyway. I was dritfing 
all the time. My baby and the con- 
ventions, that reluctance most women 
have to make a clean sweep of all the 
ties they’ve been schooled to think 
unbreakable, kept me moving along 
the old grooves. It would have come 
about a little more gradually, that’s 
all. But I have broken away, and 
I'm going to live my own life after a 
fashion, and I’m going to achieve in- 
dependence of some sort. I'm never 
going to be any man’s mate again 
until I’m sure of myself—and of him. 
There’s my philosophy of life, as 
simply as I can put it. I don’t think 
you need to worry about me. Right 
now I couldn’t muster up the least 
shred of passion of any sort. I 
seem to have felt so much since last 
summer, that I’m like a sponge that’s 
been squeezed dry.” 

“T don’t blame you, dear,” Linda 
said wistfully. “A woman's heart is 
a queer thing, though. When yop 
compare the two men. Oh, well, I 
know Walter so thoroughly, and you 
don’t. You couldn’t ever have cared 
much for Jack.” 

“That hasn’t any bearing on _ it 
now,” Stella answered. “I'm still his 
wife, and [ respect him, and I’ve got 
a stubborn sort of pride. There won't 
be any divorce proceedings or any 
seandal. I’m free personally to work 
cut my own economic destiny. That, 
right now, is engrossing enough for 
me.” 

Linda sat a minute, thoughtful. 

“So you think my word for Walter 
Monchan’s deviltry isn’t worth much,” 
ghe said. “Well, I could’ furnish 
plenty of details. But I don’t think 
I shall. Not because you’d be angry, 
but because I don’t think you’re quite 
as blind as-I believed. And I’m not 
a natural gossip. Aside from that, 
he’s quite too busy on Roaring Lake 
for it to mean any good. He never 
gets active like that unless he has 
some personal ax to grind. In this 
ease, I can grasp his motive easily 
enough. Jack Fyfe may not have said 


a word to you, but he _ certainly 
knows Monohan. They've clashed 
before, so I’ve been told. Jack prob- 


ably saw what was growing on you, 
and I don’t think he'd hesitate to tell 
Monohan to walk away around. If 
he did, or if you definitely turned 
Monohan down; you see I’m rather 
in the dark, he’d go to any length to 
play even with Fyfe. When Mono- 
han wants anything, he looks upon 
it as his own; and when you wound 
his vanity, you’ve stabbed him in his 
most vital part. He never rests then 
until- he’s paid the’score. Father was 
always a little afraid of him. TI 
think that’s the chief reason for sell- 
ing out his Roaring Lake interests to 


He didn't want to be in- 
volved in whatever Monohan con- 
templated doing. He has a_ whole- 
some respect for your husband's 
rather volcanic ability. Monohan has, 
too. But he has always hated Jack 
Fyfe. To my knowledge for three 
years, prior to pulling you out of the 
water that time, he never spoke to 
Jack Fyfe without a sneer. He hates 
anyone who beats him at anything 
That ruction on the Tyee is a sample. 
He’ll spend money, risk lives, ali but 
his own, do anything to satisfy a 
grudge. That’s one of the things that 
worries me. Charlie will be into 
anything that Fyfe is, for Fyfe's his 
friend. I admire the spirit of the 
thing, but I don't want our little ap- 


Monohan. 





A man’s true wealth 
is the good that he 
does in this world. 











piecart upset in the sort of struggle 
Fyfe and Monohan may stage. I 
con't even know what form it will 
ultimately take, except that from cer- 
tain indications he'll try to make Fyfe 
spend money faster than he can make 
it, perhaps in litigation over timber, 
over anything that offers, by making 
trouble in his camps, harassing him 
at every turn. He can, you know. 
Ho has immense resources. Oh, well, 
I'm satisfied, Stella, that you’re a 
much wiser girl than I thought when 
I knew you'd left Jack Fyfe. I'm 
quite sure now you aren't the sort of 
woman Monohan could wind around 
his little finegr. But I’m sure he'll 
try. You'll see, and remember what 
I tell you. There, I think I'd better 
run along. You're not angry are you, 
Stella?” 

“You mean well enough, I suppose,” 
Stella answered. “But, as a matter 
of fact, you’ve made me feel rather 
nasty, Linda. I don’t want to talk 
or even think of these things. The 
best thing you and Charlie and Jack 
Fyfe can do is to forget such a dis- 
contented pendulum as I ever. ex- 
isted.” 

“Oh, bosh!” Linda exclaimed, as 
she drew on her gloves. “That's sheer 
nonsense. You're going to be my big 
sister in three months. Things will 
work out. If you felt you had to 
take this step for your own good, no 
one can blame you. It needn’t make 
any difference in our friendship.” 

On the threshold she turned on her 
heel. “Don’t forget what I’ve said,” 
she repeated. “Don’t trust Monohan. 
Not an inch.” 

Stella flung herself angrily into a 
chair when the door closed on Linda 
Abbey, Her eyes snapped. She re- 
sented being warned and cautioned, 
as ic she were some moral weakling 
who could not be trusted to make 
the most obvious distinctions. Par- 
ticularly she did resent having Mono- 
han flung in her teeth, when she was 
in a way to forget him, to thrust the 
strange charm of the man forever 
out of her thoughts. Why, she 
asked bitterly, couldn’t other people 
do as Jack Fyfe had done; cut the 
Gordian knot at one stroke and let it 
rest at that? 

So Monohan was in Seattle? Would 
he try to see her? 

Stella had not minced matters with 
herself when she left Roaring Lake. 
Dazed and shaken by suffering, 
neverthleess she knew that she would 
not always suffer, that in time she 
would get back to that normal state 
in which the human ego diligently 
pursues happiness. In time the legal 
tie between herself and Jack Fyfe 
would cease to exist. If Monohan 
cared for her as she thought he 
cared, a year or two more or less 
mattered little. They had all their 
lives before them. In the long run, 
the errors and mistakes of that up- 
heaval would grow dim, be as noth- 
ing. Jack Fyfe would shrug his 
shoulders and forget, and in due time 
he would find a fitter mate, one as 
loyal as he deserved. And why might 
not she, who had never loved him, 
whose marriage to him had _ been 
only a climbing out of the fire into 
the frying pan?? 

So that with all her determination 
to make the most of her gift of song, 
so that she would never again be 
buffeted by material urgencies in a 
material world, Stella had, neverthe- 
less, been listening with the ear of 
her mind, so to speak, for a word 
from Monohan to say that he under- 
Stood, and that all was well. 

Paradoxically, she had not ex- 
Pected to hear that word. Once in 
Seattle, away from it all, there slowly 
stew upon her the conviction that in 


Monohan’'s fine avowal and renuncia<- 
tion he had only followed the cue she 
had given. In all else he had played 
his own hand. She couldn’t forget 
Billy Dale. If the motive behind that 
bloody culmination were thwarted 
love, it was a thing to shrink from. 
It seemed to her now, forcing herself 
to reason with cold-blooded logic, 
that Monohan desired her less than 
he hated Fyfe’s possession of her; 
that she was merely an added factor 
in the breaking out of a struggle for 
mastery between two diverse and 
dominant men. Every sign and 
token went to show that the pot of 
kate had long been simmering. She 
had only contributed to its boiling 
over. 

“Oh, well,” she sighed, “it’s out of 
my hands altogether now. I’m sorry, 
but being sorry doesn’t make any 
difference. I’m the least factor, it 
seems, in the whole muddle. A 
woman isn't much more than an in- 
cident in a man’s life, after all.” 

She dressed to go to the Charteris, 
for her day’s work was about to be- 
gin. As so often happens in life's 
uneasy flow, periods of calm are suc- 
ceeded by events in close sequence. 
Howard and his wife insisted that 
Stella join them at supper after the 
show. They were decent folks who ac- 
corded frank admiration to her voice 
and her personality. They had been 
kind to her in many little ways, and 
she was glad to accept. 

At eleven a taxi deposited them at 
the door of Wain’s. The Seattle of 
yesterday needs no introduction to 
Wain’s, and its counterpart can be 
found in any cosmopojitan, seaport 
city. It is a place of subtle distinc- 
tion tucked away on one of the lower. 
hill streets, where after-theater 
parties and nighthawks with an eye 
fer pretty women, an ear for sen- 
suous music, and a taste for good 
food, go when they have money to 
spend. ; 

Ensconced behind a potted palm, 
with a waiter taking Howard's order, 
Stella let her gaze travel over the 
diners. She brought up with a re- 
pressed start at a table but four re- 
moves form her own, her eyes rest- 
ing upon the unmistakable profile of 
Walter Monohan. He was dining 
vis-a-vis with a young woman chiefly 
remarkable for a profusion of yellow 
bair and a blazing diamond in the 
lobe of each ear—a plump, blond, 
vivacious person of a type that Stella, 
even with her limited experience, 
found herself instantly classifying. 

A bottle of wine rested in an iced 
dish between them. Monohan was 


MARRYING FOR A 
ROSE GARDEN 


HYLLIS' Braithwaite, pretty 

but with her beauty and 
charm hidden in a dingy library, 
wishes and wishes hard that she 
might have a rose garden. She 
unexpectedly learns that she may 
have one by taking the marriage : 
vows, and this is the beginning of = 
our fascinating new story, 


The Rose Garden Husband 


It isn’t at all the usual type of 
“marrying for money” story, and 
if you are looking for a bright ray 
of sunshine to lighten the gloom 
of this depressing year, do not 
miss a single installment of this 
fascinating serial. The first num- 
ber will appear in the issue of 
June 30. 
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toying with the stem of a half- 
emptied glass, smiling at his com- 
panion. The girl leaned toward him, 
speaking rapidly, pouting. Monohan 
nodded, drained his glass, signaled a 
waiter. When she got into an 
elaborate opera cloak and Monohan 
into his Inverness, they went out, the 
plump, jeweled hand resting famil- 
iarly on Monohan’s arm. Stella 
breathed a sigh of relief as they 
passed, looking straight ahead. She 
watched through the upper half of 
the café window and saw a machine 
dravr against the curb, saw the be- 
searfed yellow head enter and Mono- 
han’s silk hat follow. Then she re- 
iaxed, but she had little appetite for 
her food. A hot wave of shamed dis- 
gust kept coming over her, She felt 
sick, physically revolted. Very likely 
Monohan had put her in that class, 
in his secret thought. She was glad 
when the evening ended, and _ the 
Howards left her at her own door- 
step 

On the carpet where it had been 
thrust by the postman under the 


door, a white square caught her eye 
and she picked it up before’ she 
switched on the light. And she got 
a queer little shock when the light 
fell on the envelope, for it was 


addressed in Jack Fyfe’s angular 
handwriting. 

She tore it open. It was little 
enough in the way of a letter, a 


couple of lines scrawled across a sheet 
of note-paper. 
“Dear Girl: 

“I was in Seattle a few days ago and 
heard you sing. Here’s hoping good 
luck rides with you. 


“Jack.” 
Stella sat down by the window. 
Outside, the ever-present Puget 


Sound rain drove against wall and 
roof and sidewalk, gathered in wet, 
glistening pools in the _ street. 
Through that same window she had 
watched Jack Fyfe walk out of her 
life three months ago without a 
backward look, sturdily, silently, un- 
complaining. He hadn’t whined, he 
wasn’t whining now—only flinging a 
cheerful word out of the blank 
spaces of his own life into the blank 
spaces of hers. Stella felt something 
warm and wet steal down her cheeks. 

She crumpled the letter with a 
sudden, spasmodic clenching of her 
hand. A lump rose chokingly in her 
throat. She stabbed at the light 
switch and threw herself on the bed, 
sobbing her heart's cry in the dusky 
quiet. And she could not have told 
why, except that she had been over- 
come by a miserably forlorn feeling: 
all the mental props she relied upon 
were knocked out from under her. 
Somehow those few scrawled werds 
had flung swiftly before her, like a 
picture on a screen, a vision of her 
baby toddling uncertainly across the 
porch of the white bungalow. And 
she could not bear to think of that! 

When the elm before her window 
broke into leaf, and the sodden win- 
ter skies were transformed into a 
warm spring vista of blue, Stella was 
singing a special engagement in a 
local vaudeville house that boasted a 
“big time” bill. She had stepped up. 
The silvery richness of her voice had 
earried her name already beyond 
local boundaries, as the singing mas- 
ter under whom she studied prophe- 
sied it would. In proof thereof she 


received during April a feminine 
committee of two from Vancouver 
bearing an offer of three hundred 


dollars for her appearance in a series 
of three concerts under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Musical Club, to be 
given in the ballroom of Vancouver's 
new million-dollar hostelry, the 
Granada. The date was mid-July. 
She took the offer under advisement, 
promising a decision in ten days. 

The money tempted her: that was 
her greatest need now—not for her 
daily bread, but for an accumulated 
fund that would enable her to reach 
New York and ultimately Europe, if 
that seemed the most direct route to 
her goal. She had no doubts about 
reaching it now. Confidence came to 
abide with her. She throve on work, 
and with increasing salary, her fund 
grew. Coming from any other 
source, she would have accepted this 
further augmentation of it without 
hesitation, since for a comparative 
beginner, it was a liberal offer. 

But Vancouver was Fryfe’s home 
town; it had been hers. Many peo- 
ple knew her; the local papers would 
feature her. She did not know how 
Fyfe would take it; she did not even 
know if there had been any open talk 
of their separation. Money, she felt, 
was a small thing beside opening old 
sores. For herself, she was tolerably 
indifferent to Vancouver’s social es- 
timate of her or her acts. Neverthe- 
less, so long as she bore Fyfe’s name, 
she did not feel free to make herself 
a public figure there without his sanc 
tion. So she wrote to him in some 
detail concerning the offer and asked 
point-blank if it mattered to him. 


{To Be Continued. } 





What One Chickadee Can Do 


In an orchard badly infested with 
spring cankerworms, four chickadees 
are known to have eaten in less than 
two hours 105 mature females about 
to lay eggs. A fair average of eggs 
laid by this species is 185. It is prob 
able that during the day each chick- 
adee ate more than 100, but cutting 
this down one-half to be conservative, 
each chickadee would have destroyed 
not only the 50 females but 9250 eggs 
which would have hatched and devel- 
oped into destructive caterpillars be- 
fore summer. The laying season of 
the spring cankerworm lasts about 25 
days. In that time one chickadee 
would have destroyed 231,250 eggs 
Chickadees commonly travel in flocks; 
a little group of them is’ worth keep~ 
ing about the farni:—[{H. L: “Piper. * 
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Viigrain 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


IGRAIN is a modern 
M the affliction sometime: 
us old-tashioned — sich 
Very many people are 
form of pain, which is 
completely pré 
and jeaving him 
unnerved for a day 
the entire attack 
taking three days out of life 
any usefulness goes. The after- 
effect is not decreased the practi- 
al certainty that another and equi lly 
severe attack is due in a given num- 
ber of days Often this interval can 
be exactly reckoned, sometimes the 
attacks are irregular, coming from an 
apparently clear sky of health Rarely 
& person may have one or two su h 
headache and no more, but the! 
s, that once established, they con- 
tinue with regularity and often in- 
ereasing severity until past middle Ife 
'o such sufferers, growing old must 
be a joy, for after fifty, the headaches 
xrow less and often cease altogether 
There is hardly any queer mamnites 
tation or derangement of the special 
senses that has not been experienced 
by some of these cases One person 
has very white face, wholly on one 
side, sharply defined from the rest of 
the skin; the next person reverse 
eolors and the aching side deeply 
red. Some hei ache all over, others 
in exact areas The attack may be 
preceded by tingling or numbness of 
the skin, by disturbances of vision, as 
seeing double or by blindness, bs 
dizziness, or by various other abnor- 
malities, each the special precursor of 
the migrain, peculiar to the individual 
concerned 
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migrain, 
“sick” head- 
begins immec- 
vomiting may 


are 
true 

of 
ck 
the 


and vomiting 
present in the 
the old name 
and if the att: 
after a meal, 
relief 
The ca that have been 
imost as numerous as the 
toms It is undeniably true that 
several generations in family line have 
heen known to be subject to migrain 
but there are a great many more in- 
elivids who have been the only 
known member of family to be 
afflicted and whose descendants show 
no signs of trouble In children, 
eye-strain ‘ ery likely to ca 
headache with nausea, that if not pre- 
ented by removing the cause, may 
later become of the regular migrain 
type Hence, all children who have 
frequent headaches with stomach 
ymptoms should be carefully exam 
ined for defects of sion Decaying 
teeth, a diseased bone in the nose, en- 
arged tonsils and adenoids mperfect 
digestion, aré lamong the auses in 
alleated nd in some cases, curing or 
removing these conditions has been 
followed by the essation of the ml- 
rrain It is always worth wh to 
investigate these possible sour 
known cure for migrain 
ny things that bring 
cases, but without the 
t they willl have any 
upon others; us- 
This last spring the 
eubject has received much cheerful 
help from investigations which Iindi- 
cate a close connection between the 
blood pressure the condition of the 
arteries, and the headaches, the cheer 
consisting in the mitigation, at least, 
of the attacks by treatment which low- 
ered the blood pressure and relieved 
the arterial tension Reduced to sim- 
ple terms, the treatment is as follows: 
Bat very little protein, i e, meat and 
eres increase the sugars—sugar, 
candy, cakes, sweet desserts—eat a 
moderate amount of fats, and much 
fruit and vegetables, with water in 
abundance 

In addition, keep the bowels open 
and regular, which will be much more 
easily done on this sort of diet, live in 
the fresh air as much as _ possible 
vold excitement, especially strong 
emotion, and indulge in frequent bath- 
ing This treatment is the nearest 
thing yet found to a cure for migrain 
inasmuch as it has cured a number of 
taken at randam from a large 

practice and eased many 
I would advise every migrain 
to give it a thorough tria! 
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Tuberculous 
I § 


Glands 
writes How 
glands be treated’ 2. Are 
dangerous? 3. Should the 
an operation? 4, Is it best 
to have a certain diet when trying to 
get rid of them‘ 5. If once removed 
are they likely to come again” 

I and 8. If they are growing larger 
the should be removed If not 
increasing in size, and the general 
heaith does not seem to be affected 
by them, they may be treated ex 
pectantly, i ©, treat the patient and 


Mre H 
tuberculous 
they very 
person have 


should 








the gen- 
4. Over- 


expect good results. 2. If 
eral health is failing, yes. 
feed, as you would for any tuber- 
culous condition, milk, eggs, fatty 
foods; try to increase the weight. 
5. Nothing once taken out of the 
body can very well get back into 
place in it. If all the infection is not 
taken out, or if the patient is in- 
fected again, other glands might 
«well and become diseased, but those 


once out are ont 


Hours? 
I am writing to 


Lat« 
Mr Cc. R. C. writes 
you in order to find out what causes 
dark rings under the eyes? What shall] 
I do to get rid of them 
If you have no systemic disease and 
are in general good health, which I 
suppost to be the ca you make 
no mention of illness, dark rings under 
the eyes are generally a sign of late 
hours, too little sleep, overwork or 
overinduilgence. You probably know 
which to pick out for your own case, 
The cure lies in removing the cause 


se as 


Unsafe 

Mrs E. P. writes I know a sure cure 
for ringworm, Take writing ink and 
rub it all over the ringworm, several 
times if necessary. Vriting ink is safe, 
imple and easy to apply. 

I do not agree. Writing ink might 
be very unsafe and lead to serious 


consequences I have printed this let- 





ter because it so perfectly illustrate: 
what L have said about “sure cures.” 
I thank the writer for the kindliness 
which prompted the letter, and have 
no doubt that her own experience wag 
exactly as she says, but under no pos- 
sible circumstances would I assume 
the responsibility of advising such an 
application to anyone. No two inks 
would be made of the same ingre- 
dients, one might be purple, one violet, 
one black, or green, and the coloring 
miatter might cause poisoning or even 
death Do not take such risks. 

Mrs W. H Thank you very much 
for your letter These surgeons are 
all that you suy, and there are many 
Others equiall ible, fortunately, for 
the ufferers whic h their skill relieves. 

Puild Up the General System 

A subscriber asks: What directions 
would you give to one who has poverty 
of the blood or #nemia? What diet 
would you suggest when Hemiglobin 
tests 50% Vhat treatment for dark 
circles under one's eyes 

A test as low as the one you men- 
tion is so rare that I should prefer 
to make it myself before I suggested 
any treatment Dark circles under | 
the eyes may be caused by many | 
things, from being out late nights to 
fatal disease Not even knowing 
whether you are a man or a woman, 
I can hardly advise more than to 
say that any wnemic condition indi- 
cates a treatment of rest, good food, 
fresh air and possibly a tonic, which 
may be some form of iron Such a 
course of treatment will easily cure 
completely some forms of mnemik 
onditions; others are fatal, no matter 
what is done 

Two-Year-Old Child | 

Mrs PF. B. L. writes: Will you please | 
publish treatment for constipation in a | 
two-year-old hild? I have tried all | 
kinds of laxative foods, but cannot get 
the habit established 

Use ; the methods that have been 
riven in the articles on constipation 
sQ, far as they would be applicable to 
your child For food, give much 
water between meals, fruit juices at 
all times, especially orange juice; be- 
gin with a few teaspoons of well- 
cooked vegetables, like peas, spinach 
asparagus tips, string beans, young 
ima beans well mashed, stewed cel- 
er) young beets or carrots and 
squash They will be of great aid. 
Use coarse cereals, but be sure that 
they are well cooked. Train the 


child to a regular time in the day for 


evacuation After the child is asleep 
at night, sit beside the bed and talk 
to it, saying that the bowels will 


move regularly and easily at a certain 
time the next day, saying it over and 
over for some minutes. Keep up this 
habit until your difficulty is over- 
come. You will find this same meth- 
od will work in curing other bad 
habits, both of body and disposition, 
they arise It one of the 
most efficient of modern methods of 
child training 
Probably 
L. G. F. writes Il have 
worker and lived plainly 
years I have had short 


as may is 


Arterial 


been a herd 
am 79, F< 
breath, aiff. 


two 





much of the time to draw a long | 

clogged, gorged feeling in the 
upper abdomen, blood rushes to the face | 
when I stoop over, irregular heart action 
blood pressure high I have a neighbor. ; 
i0 years younger than I who has had: 
the same trouble for about the same 
time If you can make any suggestions 
‘ t cause and treatment, I shall be 
glad to have you do s 

There are two possibilities 
considered, one the circulatory, viz, 
that there is a weakened heart or 
arterial system, the more probable of 
the two, and not unlikely at 79, and 
the other, a growth in the upper ab- 
domen. Examination by a heart spe- 
cialist, and if that proved negative, 
an X-ray of the body to determine if 
any growth present, is the proper 
course to follow in this case. 
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4 Your Garden and Its Products ] 
] j 
7, Plant more, use more, can more Z 
Y 

y Fifty cents will be paid for new Y 
7 or especially good ideas, either on 7 
GY care of the garden in the summer, 7 
Y or recipes for use— present and 7 
Z future—of the products of the 7] 
i, garden and orchard. Be sure to Y 
Z send in at least two weeks before 7 
seasonable Household Editor, ZY 

Y “ge ; Y 
GZ care of this paper. Y 
J Z 
AWWW AG 


Strawberry Recipes 
HELI A. LYMAN 

WBERRY DUMPLINGS—-Into a pint 
of sifted flour rub 2 rounded table- 
spoons of butter, add 1 teaspoon of 
salt, 1 egg well beaten,l heaping tea- 
spoon of baking powder and sutfticient 
milk to moisten. Mix quickly and 
roll out into a thin sheet, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, Cut out 
with a round biscuit cutter, place four 
berries in the center of each, fold the 


STRA 


edges over and steam about 25 
minutes, 

STRAWBERRY CHOCOLATE CREAM — 
Soak 1-3 of a box of gelatin in 
water, pour on 1-3 cup of boiling 
water, add cup of sugar, and a pint 
of strawberries. Cool and before it 
hardens add whites of 3 eggs. Line 
a deep dish with lady fingers, and 
turn gelatin into dish. Cover with 


whipped cream. 
STRAWBERRY PiIr—Line a deep plate 


as for any berry pie. Fill with 
strawberries and sift in a little flour 
and 2-3 cup of sugar. Cover and 


bake in a moderate oven. Serve with 
or without cream, 

STEAMED STRAWBERRY PuFFS — Sift 
together 2 cups flour and 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
Aéd 1 cup of milk, making a heavy 
batter Grease small cups. Put 
tublespoon of batter in each, then a 
spoon of strawberry jam and cover 
with more batter. Steam for half an 
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STRAWBERRY CUSTARD—Line a glass 
dish with fresh strawberries and fill 
the center with a custard made as 
follows. Scald 2 cups of sweet milk, 
poured over 2 egg yolks beaten with 
14 cup sugar. Cook in double boiler 
till thickened. Flavor with vanilla. 
When cool pour in center of dish of 
strawberries. Whip the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, add 2 tablespoons 
of sugar, heap over the top of the 
custard and-dot with berries. 

STRAWBERRY SPONGE—Soak 1 pack- 
age of gelatin in 1 cupful of cold 
water, one hour. Mash 1 pint of 
strawberries and add 1 cup of sugar, 
Four pint of boiling water upon gela« 
tin and stir over fire until dissolved, 
then add sugar and mashed berries. 
When very cold add to whites of 5 
eggs beaten very stiff. Beat well, put 
in mold and set on-ice to harden. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


Canned Asparagus 

About the first vegetable we have 
in our garden is asparagus, and it is 
excellent canned for winter use. Thor- 
oughly clean the asparagus and fill 
the jars. I arrange mine carefully, 
to give it a nice appearance from the 
outside, then add a teaspoon of salt 
and fill the jar with cold water. Put 
the cover on securely, but not tig 
using the rubber, of course. Take the 
wash boiler or a large kettle that is 
high enough for jar, lay straw or 
small pieces of wood on the bottom, 
place your jars in, being careful that 
none touch the bottom of the boiler 
and then pour in sutticient cold water 
to come to the neck of the jars. Also 
put cloths between jars so they won't 
touch each other. Put boiler on the 
fire, let water come to a boil and boil 
for two hours. Keep boiling water 
on the stove to put in as that in the 
boiler cooks away. All the time the 
water must be kept up to the necks 
of the jars. When they have boiled 
the required length of time, lift out 
the jars, and as you take each from 
the water tighten the covers. Turn 
each jar upside down to see if it is 
air-tight. If not, under no considera- 
tion open the jar as that will surely 
spoil them. If you cannot make them 

















hour. When done, turn out on small air-tight by giving an extra screw, use 

plates and serve hot with cream or sealing wax.—[{Mrs Wilmer Sager, 

sauce This makes six puffs. Delaware County, Pa. 
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New Perfection eg 











Water Heoter 


gas water heater to boot. . 


and costs less to run, 


for booklet 


costs less than gas to operate. 


NEW YORK ALBANY 





HERE’S THE IDEAL 
FARM KITCHEN 


Its owner wouldn’t be a bit better off if she had a city gas stove, and a 


No coal or wood fires to build and maintain. 
doing without hot water just because the fire isn’t up. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove is as quick and handy as a gas stove 
Cooks fast or slow as you like. 
the flame is set and there it stays. The famous Long Blue Chimney burn- 
ers convert every drop of oi] into clean, odorless heat. 


And the New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater gives 
you plenty of hot water whenever you want it—and 


For best results use SOCONY Kerosene. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW YORK 
(Principal Offices) 
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No ashes to carry out. No 


You can see where 


Ask your dealer 


Ask your dealer about it. 


BUFFALO BOSTON 















$1 0 0 0 Strange invention starties the 
world—age ate amazed. Ten ineaper ees zen 
divide $40, 00 orstad, a farmer, did $2,200 

14 days Scbleiches a sinister, $19 

hours. $1,200 cola 
by Stoneman in 30 , AL $15, > 
bot or cold ranning water bath equipment 
for any homo at only $6.50, f-b g. 
No plumbing or water-works A 
vestigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send 
no money. Wr'te letteror postal today. 


ALLEN MFG. C0., 294 Allen Bldg. Toledo, 0. 


























Shoo Fly Plant 


KEEPS FLI OUT OF 
THE HOUSE 
Flies will not stay in a room where 
itis grown. Very mysterious, bu& 
tests show such to be the case, 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sum- 
mer and winter. aaa e of seed 
rye with catalo; 0 —— 
APAN SEED 
Sout Norwalk. Conn. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau = 
Will serve you = by private 

er if you 

(2) send us full details of your case, or 

claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 

= their return, ) also inclose your address = 

from Orange Judd — Agricul- z 

= 

2 

Ss 


scriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


TT 
C O D the Safe Thing 


[ shipped Markley H. Opdyke, 66 
Commerce street, Newark, N J, one crate 
of eggs on February 3, 1916. I have 
been unable to get my pay. I have writ- 
ten several times but cannot get any 
reply from him, I shipped these eggs 
by express, and they sent a tracer and 
reported that Mr Opdyke received the 
eggs February 4. 1916.—[{B. E. S., Penn- 
sylvania. 






This is a fair sample of the many 
‘omplaints in our files against the 
above party. It just happens that 
most of the shipments made by the 
complainants are small and so little 
loss has been caused each individual. 
The aggregate amount of all the 
claims, however, is a respectable sum 
and if the above named dealer re- 


eceives goods right along and pays out 
no money it would not seem long be- 
fore he could retire with a fair sized 
fortune. We are not fond of working 
for nothing, so if we were shipping 
to M. H. Opdyke we would have the 
actual cash in our pockets before we 
released the. goods. 





Out of Business 


In March, 1916, [I received a letter 
from B. Lantz. 1840 Park Place, New 
York city, asking me to ship him eggs. 
He sent references and I sent him about 
five cases a week from then until July. 
He kept up his payments right along 
every week until this time byt he now 
owes me for 90 dozen at 31 cents. which 
makes $27.¥0, and protest fee on check 
$1.21. making a total of $29.11.—[G. C 
R., New York. 

Orange Judd Service 
received a letter signed B. 
which he states that he is now out of 
business because his bank failed and 
all his money was lost. He further 
stated that he intended to pay our 
client as soon as he could get employ- 
with 


Bureau has 
Lantz, in 





ment. Client is a bit skeptical 
regard to this statement, as He states 
that B. Lantz used the same excuse 
on the first part of the bill, but later 
procured the money and paid. Have 
my of our readers had any experience 
with this party? 

7 . 

Not as Painted 

The Electric Paint & Varnish com- 
pany. Cleveland. O, have put their ac- 
sount against me in the hands of three 
jlifferent attorneys in the city When 
{ receive a letter from an attorney [ 
simply show them the original offer 
those people made me and that’s all 
there is to it. It may interest you to 
gee that the letter I am inclosing is 
word for word the same as the letter [ 
received a year ago, which caused me 
to give them a trial! order It shows 
they print thousands of these just alike. 
(Cc y. H. 

The scheme is to write to a min 
and say that there happens to be a 
barrel of their paint in storage near 
him which he can buy very reason- 
tbly. The circular reads: 

To give you an opportunity of testing 
Electro-Carbon, we will agree to allow 
you to use five gallons right from the 
barrel, with the understanding that if 


it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 
no charge will be made for the amount 
used, and you can hold the balance sub- 
ject to our order. 

Cc. W. H. tried three gallons 
wrote them he certainly did not 
the goods to be satisfactory It 
cost him $4.06 for freight, and they 
are dunning him for $22.10 more 
They apparently intend to pay no at- 
tention to our letters. Better give such 
propositions a wide berth. It will 
make for peace of mind. 


and 
find 
hes 





Jottings from the Farmers 

If we have a reasonably good sea- 
son this year there will be a big sur- 
plus of vegetables to dry. Looking a 


little further, will there be any sale 
for them after they are dry’ TI think 
people are going crazy over growing 


owing to bad weath- 
er, too wet in the spring and to dry in 
the summer, together with the war, 
are responsible for the present high 
price of eatables. With a good season 
this year, supply will exceed demand. 
judging by the effort made to get 
everyone to grow vegetables of 
course it is a serious matter to be 
short of food, but it will also be se- 
rious for farmers when they cannot 
sell what they raise at paying prices. 
There is a good prospect of just that 
condition. A good. many people are 
planting $4 seed potatoes, who will 


food. Poor crops, 
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hardly get 50 cents for the products.— 
(Lewis J. Roesseh, Chautauqua Coun- 
os Bie 


I wish to thank you for your kind 
interest taken in behalf of my grand- 
son. He came to see me Sunday and 
told me he had receved the watch for 
working for those people. I will thank 
you for this. The watch is a very 
cheap affair, but it was to make them 
understand that they were to live up 
to their agreement that [ applied to 
Orange Judd Service Bureau.—[Mrs 
J. E. Hewitt, Porters Corners, N Y. 

There are three tasks to which the 
farm bureau must devote themselves. 
The farm bureau men act as leaders 
in all agricultural! activities of the 
community, must serve as a clearing 
house for gathering and disseminating 
agricultural knowledge and must for- 
ter the spirit of community progress. 
They must lead the way toward 
progress and efficiency through co- 
operation. Some of the movements in 
which the farm bureau may play an 
important part are education, com- 
munity betterment, religious education, 
rural health, efficiency in community 
work and rural conservation along 
many lines. Certainly the farm bu- 
reau can keep alive a propaganda of 
rural education toward ideals which 
cannot be hoped for as an immediate 
attainment.—[Pres S. L. Strivings, 
Wyoming County Farm Bureau, New 
York. 





I wish to thank Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for assistance rendered in 
my account against G. R. Trust, Ben 
Avon, Pa. He sent me a certified 
check for $25, the full amount due me 
on the sow sold him last November. 
You saved me attorney and [ 
thank you.—[J. M. West, Cynthiana, O 
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Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways State in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Federal Farm Loans 
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Easy Loans Now Being Made 

TO FARMERS IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
AND NEW ENGLAND T.AROUGH THE FED- 
ERAL LAND BANE Ol SPRINGFIELD— 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
FORMING BAPIDLY 


The honor of being 
branch of the federal 
Springfield belongs to the 
national farm loan association of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Its application was 
approved by the bank June 6, and the 
charter was issued by the federal 
farm loan board at Washington June 8. 

This local’s president is Wesley B. 
Barton of Dalton; vice-president, F. 
G. Robinson; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam E. Putnam of Pittsfield These 
officers constitute the loan committee. 
with Harvey H. Dewey as substitute. 
This local will do business through- 
out Berkshire county and several ad- 
joining townships in Hampshire 
county. It starts with a dozen mem- 
bers, whose loans have been approved 
to an aggregate of $28,550. The local’s 
appraisers’ reports were confirmed in 
the main by the two federal land bank 
appraisers, who did their work inde- 
pendently. The first loan will be to 
Pres Barton, and will be the first ac- 
tually made in the first district. Sev- 
eral other farmers already have ap- 
plied for membership in the Berkshire 
local, and within a year its loans may 
reach a large sum, possibly $250,000. 

Each of the 12 farmers whose loans 
have been approved will now sign a 
note running 36 years, with interest 
at 5% He agrees to pay S60 a year 
upon each $1000 borrowed, including 
for the first year $50 in interest and 
$10 to apply on principal, reducing it 
to $990. Thus, for the second year, it 
will take only $49.50 to pay the inter- 
est on this $990, leaving $10.50 to be 


first local 
bank of 
Serkshire 


the 


land 








applied on the principal. The part of 
the annual payment required for in- 
terest continues to decrease, and the 
balance applicable to the principal cor- 
respondingly increases yearly. When 
the note comes due in 36 years there 
won't be anything to pay, because 
these annual dues of $60 will have 
wiped out the principal, besides meet- 
ing the interest meanwhile. The 
farmer can pay off faster at his op- 
tion, but cannot be forced to pay more 
than $60 annually on each $1000 of the 
debt. If interest rates go lower, he 
can get the benefit; if they go higher, 
he won't have to pay them. If any 
profits accrue, the borrower will re- 
ceive his share, since he is a share- 
holder in the local, which in turn is 
a unit of the land bank. The 
borrower's note is secured by a first 
mortgage on his farm and by the 
guarantee of the incorporated local! of 
which he is a member. 

Progress in New York and New Jersey 

The Atlantic national farm loan as- 
sociation is about to be chartered, 
with headquarters at Mays Landing, 
Atlantic county, southern New Jersey. 
The first local chartered in New rork 
state may be the Mohawk valley na- 
tional farm loan association of Sche- 
nectady. The Oswego county local is 
about to be chartered at Oswego. 
Locals at Augusta, Auburn and Nor- 
ridgewock, Me, also are about ready 
for incorporation. 

The money borrowed is for paying 
off old mortgages (many of them 
bearing 6%, some higher), buying 
land, improving buildings, fences, live 
stock, drainage, etc, purposes which 
will increase the value of the security 
and bring greater prosperity to the 
borrower. Thus the money will go 
directly into circulation in the terri- 
tory covered by the local and will im- 
prove business generally therein. 

The farmers of New York state are 
keenly interested in this new federal 
farm loan system. Already applica- 
tions have been received by the federal 
land bank of Springfield from farmers 
who wish a charter for the Oneida 
national farm loan association at 
Rome, Orange county at Middletown, 
Niagara county at Lockport, Rensse- 
laer county as Nassau, Chautauqua 
county at Jamestown, Genesee coun- 
ty «at Batavia, Delaware county at 
Walton, Columbia, Sullivan and Ulster 
counties. In New Jersey six locals 
are being organized under the au- 
spices of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America. Five national 
farm loan associations are about to 
be chartered in Massachusetts, nine in 
Connecticut, one in New Hampshire 
and two more in Maine. 

At this rate,-it will not be long be- 
fore the $750,000 capital of the fed- 
eral land bank of Springfield will all 
be loaned out. Then to get additional 
money to land, it will issue bonds se- 
cured by these mortgages. As these 
federal farm loan bonds will yield 
41.% free of all tax, and are regarded 
by investors equally as good 
ernment bonds bearing 3 or 314%, it 
is expected that they will sell readily. 
No loan is made in excess of 50% of 
the value of the land, plus 20% of the 
insurable value of the buildings, so 
that the bonds ought to be absolutely 
safe. Interest in the new system is 
constantly growing among both bor- 
rowers and investors. In a few years 
it may absorb a goodly proportion of 
the $168,000,000 of farm loans now 
outstanding in the first federal land 
bank district. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


1. When and where can federal farm 
loan Dente be bought? 
Are they safe investments? 
3. Do they pay 4%% interest? 
4. Are they free from tax? 





5. How often and when is_ interest 
paid? 

6. Can they be turned in for full 
value any time?—[{W. F. Zimmerman, 
Harvel, IIL 


1. They will be on the market prob- 
ably before autumn, and can be had 
of the Federal Land Bank of St Louis, 
Mo. 2, 3, 4 Yes. 5. Twice a year, 
by coupons which holder may cash 
through any bank. 6. The bank can 
call them at par and interest after a 
certain date. It must pay them wher 
due; it can’t be forced to cash them 
otherwise, but probably they will be 
so salable that one may be able to sell 
out and get the cash for them at al- 
most any reasonable time. 





Trustees of the postal savings bank 
system have adopted a = resolution 
making farm loan bonds, issued 
under the federal farm loan act, ac- 
ceptable at par to secure postal sav- 
ings deposits. 















Economy the foundation of success 





1-3 Less Gasoline 


THE AUTOMATIC 


GASSAVE 


Runs your car on lean gasoline 


Increased mile: on less gasoline consumption 
More apeed, more power, and virtually 
eliminates carbon deposits 





$5.00 by Parcels Post Prepaid — 
Fits All Cars; Sent Complete 





Sela on money-back guarantee. You be the judge 
its merits. Limited territory still open. Ex 
cellent selling opportunities to car owners. 


Gas Saved Is Money Saved 


Wire or write for territory rights today 
We need live-wire general salesmen 


AUTOMATIC GASSAVE COMPANY 
ALTOONA, PA. 


























NOTICE 
TO THE CONSIGNOR CREDITORS 
of G. FURMAN & COMPANY. 


You and each of you, as consignor creditors of G 
RBMAN & COMPANY, 1-2-3 est Washington 

Market, New York, N. Y., for farm’ produce cor 

signed to the said G. & Company to be solid 


on, are hereby aotified, in pursuance 
of Chapter 544, Laws of 1917, that you are required 
to file a verified statement of your claim against the 
said commission merchants with the undersigned. as 
Commissioner of culture, at Agricultural 


corner of State and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y.. on 


or before September 4th, 1917, and you are further 
notified that claims not so filed on or before that 
pan will not receive consideration in any action or 
roceedings upon the bond heretofore filed by the 
sald G. Furman & Company. 
CHARLES S. WILSON 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Dated, Albany, N. Y., 
June 16, 1917 [ Advertisement 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


tem sc an mahour’ » bicycle. 

Fw ve | te =D our Sip ente- 

and special offers. Take your 

bg ghaies Soom SS a les, colors and sizes 
famous ** GER" line 


thea improvements. Extra- 









inary values in our 1917 price 
offers. You cannot afford to buy 
atest propo- 


without getting our 
sitions and Factory- 
Rider — ages te terms. “ 
Boys, jer Agent and 
make big mo = | taking orders 
for bicycles and supplies. Get 
al terme on & sample to in- 
Goduce the new gee > 


ererytbing to the the mp oacrete "noose + 9-7) 


MEAD Cycle Company 








as gov- | 





Dept. p.76 Chicago 
SELF- OILING WWoron site 









With etd SA 
Keeping OUT DUST =~ Keeping IN O84 
SPLASH OILING Er 
' Constantly Flooding 
Every Bearing With 
tee} Oil, Makes tt Pumpin 
Olt SUPPLY The 5 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE Gears | — Each Larrving Half the Load 
Every feat i in the 


AuTO- Sep AERMOTOR 
ines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water y Goods — Stee! Frame Sews 
wearer AERMOTOR CO. 2500 21» Sr. Cocaeo 








Let as send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


rag 3 reatest authority on 

a to treat om. 

os Natesher of the world-famous 
Sergeant's Dog Remedies. 
Aw Miller Drug Co., ine 

Dept. 104 Richmond, Va. 











Work for 
Vacation 


We have work for men and women 
over 18 years of age. 

Teachers, students and others de- 
siring vacation employment or w = 
ing a permanent position, will 
with us an exceptional sopertults 

The work pays handsomely and is 
easy and pleasant besides 


Everything is 
Furnished Free 


N6 advance money is required—it 
doesn't cost anything to get started 
We co-operate in a manner that in- 
sures immediate success, and will en 
gage only one person in each rural 
community. 

Write today giving present voca 
tion and references, and say if you 
own or have the use of a horse and 
buggy, auto or motorcycle. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
Room 1611 Ashland 
315 Fourth Ave., New Yor«, N.Y. 


















BROTH 1 14 Li teA ERAN TEET ARENA N TEEN TERRANCE AE 


Farm Engineering 
This 


wer 


department will gladly an- 
nquiries fromsubscribers, o1 
by Inclose address 
1d two-cent stamp for 


= reply to promptly follow. 


jetter. label 





privaie 
wn Mu Un nT ts 


Ea enn 


an I Build a Stone Silo ? 


G. W. IVERSON 
| have round stone silo that 
n be past use Would it be p ti 
o dig down to hardpan around the J 
ent ‘ lay good foundatior then 
build up around with stones and ce 


tone out on the inside Is this pr 
Would it make g£00d silo t kees 
silage [W. Cc. R., Connecticut 
believe you will find stone silt 


under your conditions to be quite s 
essful It will keep good silage, pr 
idedi the stone 1 dense enough 0 
make the silo air-tight If it is a very 








roft stone, I would recommend 
you J ter the inside th a coatings 
of ct ent ter It ‘ ad make 
er ble ‘ 
be necessary { ‘ oO} 
r ee reinforcing just the same 
though ou were building : oncreté 
or y block ile It w t nece 
i ‘ if Oo ! it if 
« €s n order © ft 
hear a proy ned ‘ ter 
a r ‘ r ( 
aes ( ! ‘ ! ‘ i4 
ne the he ne pe 
it f \ torein t! oO; 
Stor tea pl €* ‘ 
< ! been | 1 
Te Dut ! pL ‘ t 
‘ I ere A ¢ ine 
‘ ‘ build F nd 
aon nless ( i I 
Size of a Pulley 
fleas et rive ‘now what alg eter 
1 ey chould use on my well rig 
wi he drut t« ‘ about 24 ‘ 
ior per minute This drum has pil 
yn th 48 teeth and this in n 
riven i a pinion with 1 tec 
eng runs 5f revoh ns pe 
lov arge a pulley should I put « 
hait. which has the mall pinior 
There 1s one item that you have iett 
aut That is, the size of the pull 
on your engine, but I can tell y« h 
to get the information you want 
To run the drum 24 revolutions pel 
minute the «mall pinion will have to 
run ©%© revolutions The size of the 
pulley required can be found as fol- 
lows Multiply 50 (the speed of the 
engine by the diameter of the pulley 
on the engine, and divide by 96 (the 
speed of the small shaft) The result 
witl be the diameter of the pulley t 
on the small shaft 
I ' te eason every t of 
or ed for he te enable t Ww 
‘ ) ‘ much mor! elsewhere T 
ante my corn Wi machine put 
me « 10 pounds of fertilizer per 
re en drilled De as mucl 
ore ‘ ze on ‘ mace but | 
i ne spare ne 1 t¢ } ro’ | 
I Our Wisset n é erti- | 
ger that is not volatile + ‘ none 
ef its riue while lying on top ¢ he } 
ground Rains came in a fe ‘ to 
st nto the hght s« rhe rst | 
op « weeds will be ille t he 
mioC I narrow the use i omas 
‘ oc rrow ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Hing ‘ fertili in ne Ol | 
‘ one hacurre win} thu coe the 
«peration On very let soil and | 
our kind of ferti é ca be 
that this method will be bette n 
the usual plan of harr« n « 
zer before planting corr ny he 
saved day which mer ! ear 
wesed to good advantage in n 
e potatoes almost before the were 
it and thus got the bette « ¢ 
ch grass {[H. M W isset ny 
jiampden County, Mass 


My wife procured long ago a co! 


on cook stove drier and 1 think ever) 


! me should have one espe lly 
year It has trays with wire bot- 

i four to six trays; these slide int 
metal frame which stands on the 
ook stove All contents are protected 
from flies We dry apples, peaches 
rs, corn, cherries, prunes and even 
kins The first three fruits lend 

~es best for drying and corn 

ially well handled. Cherries 

were only dried when so 

would otherwise have 

-—[Philip Baer, Jr, 
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\ FOST tractors are built for the owners of big farms. They are big, heavy, 
cumbersome machines—costly to buy and costly to operate. 
many farmers cannot afford a tractor like this, which will only plow and do heavy work. 
The tractor they need must not only plow, but cultivate, work on soft ground without 
packing the soil—it must harrow, disc, drill, mow, handle the binder and do anything 
It must be as easy to handle as a team so that small jobs, as well as big jobs, can be done. 
In short, it must be a ONE-MAN, all-purpose machine, moderate in price, and low in operating cost. Here, at last, 
is just such a tractor—one that even the 80 acre renter can afford to own. 
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The Moline Line Sodlelon 


Corn Planters, Cotton Planters, 





Cultivators, Corn Binders, 


Binders, Grain Drills, Harrows, 


FEA 
Le 


Hay Loaders, 
Hay Rakes, 
Lime Spread- 
ers, Mowers, Manure 
Spreaders, Plows (Chik 
led and Steel), Scales, 
Seeders, Stalk Cut-@ 
ters, Farm Trucks, 4 
Vehicles,Wagons; 4 

also a 
STEPHENS 

Sk @ 
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Automo- 











in operation. Our Free Catalog-Foider 


Dept.39 





TRACTOR 


Here is a tractor so practical, so compact, so handy and efficient it 
will do any and all farm work done by horses and do it better, 
quicker, easier and cheaper. It will pull the usual 5-horse load and 
plow 4 to 8 acres a day. It is powerful, yet light enough to go over 
plowed ground, do harrowing, discing, drilling, etc., without pack- 
. It will cultivate corn or other hill or row crops—two 
rows at a time—and do all belt work on the average farm. 


You Ride the Tool, Not the Tractor 


You sit where you always sat—on the implement seat—where you can watch your 
work closely. You drive the tractor as you would a team, only easier. Both tractor and 
tool are no longer than a team. You can turn around in a16 ft. circle—back up with 
tool attached—work close to trees, fences, corners, etc. All its weight is TRACTION 
weight, saving a ton of dead weight found on other tractors. This saves cost at purchase and cost 
tells way the Moline Universal solves the power and hired 


help problems on your farm most completely. rite for it today. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


























But a great 
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Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Um St..Qvincy 


in colors explains 


— how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also eteel or wood wheels to fit 


pages, 5x6 inches, containing 


ward of 500 practical 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately Mustrated catalog. 128 
detailed descrip 


iptions of up- 


books covering every 


modern 
of agriculture. Thies will be mailed on application. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, &. % 
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and other 
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Wonderful 
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Canadian Farmers 
Profit From Wheat 


The war’s devastation of European 
crops has caused an unusual demand 
for grain from the American Continent 
The people of the world must be fed 
and wheat at over $2 per bushel offers 
great profits to the farmer. Canada’s 
invitation is therefore especially attrac- 


tive. She wants settlers to make money 
and happy, prosperous homes for 
themselves by helping her raise im- 


mense wheat crops. 

get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE 
lands at remarkably low prices. During many 
dian wheat fields have averaged 20 bushels to 


the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to acre. 


crops also of Oats, Barley and Flax. 


Mixed Farmlog ae profitable an industry as grain raising 
The excellent Grasse 
required for Deaf or dairy purposes. 
Markets convenient, 


full of nutrition are the only food 
Good echools, churches, 
climate excellent. 

an extra demand for farm 
y young men who have volunteered for 
is urging farmers to put extra acre- 
n. Write for lterature and particulars as to reduced 
# to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 
GENESEE ST., SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent 


laborers to re- 
service 


now 


Wir 

































you want up-to-date, re- 
liable and right to the point 
information on the best 
methods of raising bigger 
and better crops, money- 
making ideas in every 
branch of your business, 
Soils, Fertilizers, Manures. 
The best method of planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and utilizing all Field, Orchard 
and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, Feed 
ing Animals; Dairy Farming, the care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging 
and marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and 
Disease. 

Send for our catalog containing a select 
list of books for the practical man 
wishes to do better farming. They 
how the successful man gets the bi; 
yield from the soil: every page gives p 
tical advice by a specialist. No thinking 
farmer should be without these books 

CaTaLoc Free. Send for our new a 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrir 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agricw- 
ture. This will be mailed on application. 

Our Service DEPARTMENT, which 
answers all questions pertaining to booke, 
is at your disposal. We will supply you 
with any book published at publisher’ 
prices. Write us—we can help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
318 Fourth Avenue New York, N. ¥- 
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